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For the National Era. 
MAY. 
BY M. C. PENNOOK. 


Through the woodland’s lofty arches, 
Fill’d with warbled minstrelsy, 

O’er the April-nourished treasures 
Of the smiling upland lea, 

And along the fragrant meadows, 
Where the silver streamlets play, 

Dancing on, in gushing freshness, 
Comes the merry month of May. 








Lo! her lightly flowing tresses 
Mantle all the waving trees ; 
Gentle flowers, swiftly rising, 
Spring to kiss her halmy breeze ; 
Aad through greenest verdure springing 
From her footsteps as she goes, 
Merry lambkins skip to greet her 
Where blue violet buds unclore. 


Neath her warm, impassion’d glances, 
Lighting up the sparkling day, 

Surely Wiuter’s latest foot-prints 
Melt in mellow tints away ; 

While her mighty, magic touches, 
And her life-infusing breath, 

Call once more into existence 
Beauties long encased in death. 


. See! through all the budding orchards, 
From her lavish hand she strews 
Boundless floods of sweetest blossoms, 
Dropping gums and honeyed dews ; 
Where, through treasur’d stores ambrosial, 
Ring the wild bee’s dreamy chimes, 
Stealing on the musing spirit, 
Like some old, heart-lulling rhymes. 


Through the gardens, fields, and hedges, 
Through the zephyr-wooing grove, 
Troops of tiny, painted minstrels 
Tune their sweetest harps of love ; 
While the thrush’s mimic measures, 
And the wood-lark’s ringing voice, 
Make the fresh and balmy forest 
Through its wildest depths rejoice. 


Oh! the world is full of beauty ; 
Earth and air and crystal sky 

Pour unmeasur’d floods of sweetness 
On the rapture-beaming eye, 

*Til the soul, surcharged with glories, 
Reeling, drunken, with its joy, 

Fairly weeps to think such pleasures 
Time so soon slrould dare destroy. 


Sweetest season! fairest emblem 
Of our life’s delicious spring ! 
Gazing on thec, I am wafted 
_ Back on Fancy’s airy wing, 
To the happy days of childhood, 
With their fond, delusive dreams, 
When I floated, gay and careless, 
On affection’s golden streams. 


Hope, the siren, then was singing 
Like the birds in yonder trees; 

Fancy flung her painted phantoms 
On each passion’s wayward breeze ; 

But, alas! those days are ended, 
And their joys have pass’d away, 

As will pass the bloom and sweetness 
Of this merry month of May. 


Vernal Grove, Salem, Ohio. 
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LEONARD WRAY, 
A ROMANCE OF MODERN HISTORY. 


By the author of “ The Chronicles of the Bastile,” 
“The Embassy,” “ The Yule Log,” “ Philip of 
Lautetva,” &e. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A Necessary Digression. 

It is a remarkable fact in French history, 
that the principal political changes which 
have taken pae in France haye usually. been 
the result of a coup de main. In other coun- 
trieg, similar events on a scale of such magnitude 
would be simply impossible, or would be ac- 
complished only after a protracted struggle. 
In attempting to account for this phenomenon, 
it has been the custom to attribute it to the 
character of the people. They are, and in 
truth, said to be naturally. volatile, and there- 
fore more easily led astray by wild, speculative 
theories of government, than other nations of 
more saturnine temperament. It is probable, 
however, that they are misjudged. Sufficient 
allowances are scarcely made for the extraor- 
dinary phases of political existence through 
which they have been forced to pass, during a 
period of less than the duration of an ordinary 
lifetime ; so that the present and the rising 
generations have had no fair opportunity of 
acquiring a knowledge of the real science of 
good government; indeed, can hardly be said 
to have any settled political principles at all. 
The only party that may be affirmed to 
anything like a fixed idea on this head, is the 
one designated the Logitimist, or the represent- 
atives of hereditary royalty, and of the exploded 
theory of “the divine right of kings” —a 
“right,” be it observed, by the way, which 
they have most desperately abused, greatly to 
the disparagement of kingcraft throughout the 
civilized world. 

A close investigation of the causes which have 
involved the failure of all attempts, made hith- 
erto, to establish republican institutions in 
France, will disclose the fact that it has been 
due less to any lack of public spirit amongst 
the few leading pure republicans, than to the 
absence of the spirit of republicanism itself 
amongst the people; and, in the second place, 
to the powerful influence of faction. Owing 
to the latter cause, chiefly, is the suddenness 
with which a revolution is brought about; for, 
at such a crisis, each party is striving to obtain 
the mastery, and either takes sides with the 
stronger, or holds aloof, in the hope of aug- 
menting its own chances of success, or of cre- 
ating a favorable opportunity to make a simi- 
lar attempt omits own behalf. 

Whatever may have been the remote causes 
of the Revolution of 789-93, there is no ques- 
tion that the course of events antecedent and 
subsequently to the decapitation of Louis XVI, 
was in a great measure shaped in accordance 
with the new ideas of self-government enunci- 
ated and put into practice by the then young 
Republic of America; and if France had at 
that time possessed a Washington, or a body 
of men approximating in disinterestedness 
of purpose, in purity of political principle, in 
firmness of character, and, above all, imbued 
with the same intense patriotism, as the bril- 
liant phalanx by which the great hero of 
America was surrounded, it is not improbable 
that another Republic would have sprung up 
in France, which would have waxed in great- 
ness and in strength, like its transatlantie pro- 
totype, and have laid a foundation for the re- 
publicanizing of the entire continent, if not of 
the whole of Europe. _ 

But so magnificent a destiny was notin re- 
serve for France. There lacked a substratum. 
The nation was wanting i jus, even more 
than in political conviction, What the bestial 
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temptingly within reach of the bold and the 
unscrupulous. ~ 
rap | has taught the world the result. A 

Reign of Terror spread desolation through the 
country, and soon divisions amongst those in 
power paralyzol the arm of the executive, 
though tic. Then arose, like a ‘Titan, 
the man and the genius who moulded the na- 
tion to his iron will, and who dazzled it and the 
world with the meteoric glare of his military 
glory, and entirely changed, not only the insti- 
tutions of the country, but even the spirit, the 
aspirations, and the political tendencies of the 
people. If Legitimacy or Royalism existed, its 
voice was drowned in the echoes of the can- 
non that announced a new victory, or was onl 
heard, now and then, uttering from Hartw 
its feeble protest againss usurpation. If Re- 

ublicanism luiked anywhere, it was in the 

earts of a few who clung to a tradition, or it 
occupied the secret thoughts of the remnant of 
the Terrorists, men bound together by no tie 


save that of deep and deadly hatred to all 


governments, except such @ one as involved a 
contradiction—namely, Anarchy; and who 
crouched in wait for an. opporeanity of again 
laying the country under fire and sword, pil- 
lage and massacre. _ 

The catastrophe of Waterloo changed the 
empire back into a kingdom, and the old Loy- 
alists once more basked in the eunshine of le- 
gitimate royalty, or cringed in the shadow of 
its obese representative. But though restored, 
royalty did not return improved by the trials 
of exile, or rendered wiser by adversity. The 
new generation, that had sprung into exist- 
ence during the compulsory absence of the 
Bourbons, had no sympathy with the restored 
race. Their veneration was for the imperial 
exile of St. Helena—the modern Prometheus, 
chained to the solitary rock in the middle of 
the Atlantic—who had achieved for France 
triumphs not to be surpassed by the heroic 
deeds of ancient Greece and Rome; and 
which, in the estimation of the Imperialists, 
were amongst the most worthy that man could 
accomplish. «But their aspirations were sud- 
denly checked by the death of their idol, who, 
thenceforward, became to them a martyr. 

Meanwhile, as of yore, faction was busy. 
The bastard constitution, which had been en- 
grafted upon the.imperial stock, did not thrive. 
It did not keep pace with the growing intelli- 
gence of the period. Leaders of parties began 
to knit together the scattered eloments of their 
strength, and to prepare for their yew 
The political blunders of the Tenth Charles 
brought about the long-expected crisis, and 
the vacated throne became the prize of one 
whose ancestors had cravéd it for themselves, 
and done their worst’to secure it. ; 

If pure republicanism ever made way in 
France, during any period, it was in the course 
of the few years that preceded the revolution of 
1830. But its admirers were comparatively 
few in number, and they had no political or- 
ganization. The bullet of Emile de Girardin 
killed pure republicanism in France. It de- 
stroyed one of its most prominent, most able, 
most devoted, and most disinterested leaders ; 
and those who wept over the grave of Armand 
Carrel, mourned not only the death of a 
friend, but the untimely end of a cause, cut off 
in the bright promise of green youth. Thence- 
forth republicanism became & name and a tra- 
dition—a means to an end for individeal, not 
nitional, benefit—a body without a soul. 

The eighteen years during which France 
was governed by the modern Ulysses, were 
eighteen years of the most treacherous calm. 
[t is true she made great advances in her 
knowledge and appreciation“of constitutional 
government, but she became disgusted at the 
gross corruption of the State, and the sordid 
avarice of its chief. From time to time, at- 
tempts were made, by the hand of the assas- 
sin, to bring about another revolutionary crisis; 
but though these happily failed, and the nation 
atlarge rejoiced, a vague sentiment of impend- 
ing danger and disturbance became prevalent, 
which assumed the certainty ef conviction, as 
years rolled on, until the period for another 
revolution was conclusively fixed, and the event 
looked for, when the Citizen King should die. 

And this was the state of public feeling in 
1848. Parties had by this time assumed a dis- 
tinct political existence and organization, each 
being moved by secret agencies, acting under 
the control of a chief, who was not always a 
very tangible ae : 

The first to be nafned was the party in pow- 
er, or the Orleanist. Their recognised head, 
after the melancholy death of the Duke of Or- 
leans, was the Duke of Nemours, who was 
to act as regent during the minority of his 
nephew, the Count de Paris. It is probable a 
struggle would have ensued between this party 
and the others, but the result promised to be 
in favor of the Orleanists, who, it was expect- 
ed, would, under the guidance of exporienced 
statesmen, remedy existing abuses, and grant 
such privileges as should meet the exigencies 
of the period, and the growing political expe- 
rience of the masses. Unhappily for this party, 
the obstiriacy of Louis omg. a and of his ad- 
visers precipitated a crisis they and their par- 
tisans were unprepared to meet, whilst the small 
but active body of political intriguers in the 
ranks of the Opposition were alive to every 
0 nity, and at no loss even to create occa- 
sions for showing their strength. — 

The next-—though not numerically strong, 
and perhaps last in political importance—were 
the Legitimists, or the partisans of the elder 
branch of the Bourbons. Their sole chance of 
success rested on the constant divisions 
amongst the other reget: which the parlia- 
mentary leaders of it a woked and 
sought to render anent. e elder Bour- 
bons, however, mistrasted by the masses, de- 

ised by the middle classes, and asserting their 

aims upon the “divine right,” though they 
had at that time but very slender hopes to 
build upon, nevertheless advocated their cause 
with a pertinacity, a boldness, and a fidelity, 
that has no parallel in history, save that pre- 
sénted by the history of the Stuarts. —_ 

The Opposition embraced many sections— 
ionchlionee d reitkdtane of every pM a 
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of the Reign of 


They are the legitimate embodiments of brute 


force in its worst of forms; are outlaws, in 


name and in fact, and figure prominently in 
the annals of crime and revolution. They are 
identified with Socialism, but it is an outrage 
upon the theory of Socialism as taught by Fou- 
rier and others of his stamp, erroneous though 
it be, to render Socialism, in spite of its many 
contradictions and srmeneanne, responsible 

om the law has 
long ceased to restrain, and for whom its pen- 
alties possess no terrors. 

It cannot properly be said that at this time 
there exi @ party called the Bonapartists, 
unless the entire nation, which really and tru- 
ly lived on the great traditions of the Empire, 

arded in this light. The Duke de 
Reichstadt being dead, there was no legitimate 
representative of the Napoleon dynasty, except 
the ambitious Prince Louis Napoleon, who 
having made two desperate and unsuccessful 
attempts to create a diversion in his own favor, 
the one at Boulogne, the other at Strasburg, 
had only recently effected his escape from the 
citadel of Ham, in which he had been incar- 
cerated for his last act of political treason, and 
was now lounging in London in circles of ques- 
tionable respectability. It is no disparagement 
to the foresight of the French people—the 
leaders of public opinion of every beats inclu- 
ded—to say that they had formed of the Prince 
an estimate which was then shared by the 
world at large, but which was far—very far— 
removed from the opinion it has been his good 
fortune to extort since, even from his enemies. 
The issue of subsequent events has proved that 
he merely erred in judging of his time and op- 
portunity, not in his appreciation of the senti- 
ments of the French nation, nor of the extent 
to which he could depend on them. 

Apart and aloof from all these stood the 
clergy. The power they had lost under the 
old revolution, they had never since‘been able 
to regain. For a brief space, under Charles 
X, the Jesuits had made a little progress; 
but the revolution of 1830, and the hostility of 
the monarchy of the barricades, threw them 
back further than before. Not even the known 
predilection for them of Marie Amelie could 
reconcile their leaders to give a cordial support 
to the Government and the dynasty of her 
husband, nor were their prospects likely to be 
brighter in the event of a Regency, and of the 
ultimate. accession of the Count de Paris. 
Whilst, therefore, they took no prominent part 
in any of the strictly political intrigues of the 
day, they did not remain inactive, but quiet! 
sought to ingratiate themselves with the lead- 
ers of the principal factions, prepared to give 
their open support, when the time arrived, to 
the party over which they were most likely to 
establish an ascendency. 

The last in the field, but the most powerful, 
was the party of Order, embracing the bulk of 
the citizens, and, indeed, all who had anything 
to lose. Properly conservative, they were in- 
different to political changes, so that these left 
their property intact. In defence of this, they 
would turn out into the streets, and march 
front to front with the regular troops against 
the disturbers of the public peace, but would 
have thrown up their hats as readily for a re- 
public as for a monarchy, for an empire as for 
either, and quite irrespective of the man. In 
proportion, however, as they clung to existing 
institutions that offered them a fair guarantee 
of security, they shrank from the ascendency 
of the Ultra-Republican or Socialist party, 
identified with anarchy, and which had, even 
so recently as the month of May, 1839, made a 
desperate attempt to overturn the Government. 
Under the leadership of Barbés, the military 
posts of the capital were suddenly and simulta- 
neously attacked, and nothing but the resolute 
courage of the National Guard had saved the 
French metropolis from being taken possession 
of by a band of a few hundred determined ruf- 
fians. As it was, Paris lay for three days under 
a state of siege, during which the insurgents 
gave battle against fearful odds. The issue 
was, the victory of the party of order, the cap- 
ture of some of the leaders of the insurrection, 
and their consigament to perpetual imprison- 
ment. From this brief outline, it will readily 
be inferred, that without being positively identi- 
fied with any of the great political sections 
which divided public power, the party of order, 
as a neutral body, could always be depended 
upon as & powerful auxiliary, when the question 
lay between order and disorder. 

The extraordinary and unexpected events of 
the 24th February, 1848, and of the few suc- 
ceeding months, placed the various factions 
each on its own level. The Republic had been 
carried by acclamation in Paris, to the utter 
amazement even of the leaders of thegreform 
movement, who had not contemplated so radi- 
cal a change in the system of Government, 
but, at the utmost, the abdication of the King, 
and a Regency. But the traditions of the old 
revolution arcse fresh in the minds of those 
who now aimed at becoming rulers, and, almost 
ere they were aware of it, their thought had 
become a fact, and they beheld themselves sud- 
denly installed in the cffices of trust and re- 
sponsibility they had so long coveted. 

Elated with success, the new rulers of France 
sought to give eclat to their advent to power, 
and some of the earliest measures of the Provis- 
ional Government were cast in the mould of the 
very largest political liberalism, including an 
amnesty to all political offenders. Soon, however, 
it became apparent to the world, that no unanim- 
ity of purpose enimated the men. With one or 
twonoble exceptions, each strove for the suprem- 
acy; and, as opinion had unbridled license, the 
most insane theories of social and political 
government were soberly propounded from the 
tribune, the pulpit, the press, and the club. 
Strife soon arose. The factions arrayed them- 
selves under separate banners, and from the 
midst of the disputants stepped out the party 
of the Mountain, under the flag of the Red 
Republic. 

The Opposition now changed sides. The 
Conservatives were the Orleanists, the Legiti- 
mists, the party of order, and the pure repub- 
licans. The O, position, which daily grew 
stronger, compiised the ultras of every skade 
of Republicanism and Socialism, and threaten- 
ed soon to carry by force what it could not 
hope. to gain by argument or persuasion. 
Strengthened out of doors by the tumultuous 
radical clabs, and by the turbulent assembla- 
ges con ted in the national workshops, the 
representatives of the Red Republic prepared 
for a final struggle. A collision became in- 
evitable; and at length the quarrel came to an 
issue on the 234, 24th, 25th, and 26th of June, 
ending in the total rout of the Reds, after a 
sanguinary battle in the streets. 

‘The investigations to which these events led, 
to appalled France the fear- 
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years, of a President of the 
Republic, was submitted os the pore pot 
ther person ver, in the in- 
terim, appeared pong ical field,and ore- 
ated no small sensation. On the 13th of June, 
Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, who had re 
turned to France by virtue of tho amneeiy, 
itted into the Pie 7 Assembly 
duly-e rep: tative of the people. At 
first without a pal, he gradually made ‘his 
way into popular estimation, until, at the pe- 
riod at which our narrative commonces, we 
find him a candidate for the Presidential chair. 


[G> Our very able London Correspondent 
begins in this number a séries of papers, on 
subject of more than ordinary interest. 
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SLAVERY IN RUSSIA. 
No. I. , 

I have selected this subject for a series of 
articles, for two reasons: first, because what- 
ever relates to Slavery must have a painful 
interest for the readers of this journal ; second- 
ly, because the war in which Russia is now 
involved against Turkey and her allies, partic- 
ularly attracts attention to all the institutions 
of that semi-barbarous country. 

In those northern regions of Europe, now 
subjected to the most grinding autocracy, for- 
merly flourished a republic. Novogorod, the 
most ancient city in Russia, enriched by an ex- 
tended commerce, governed itself by magis- 
trates freely chosen by its own citizens. These 
republicans received tribute from neighboring 
nations, as their authority extended from Lithu- 
ania to the mountains which border on Siberia, 
and from Bielo-Ozero and lake Rostof to the 
White sea. Their commerce was large and 
lucrative in the Baltic. They became so for- 
midable, that tradition has preserved the proud 
boast: “ Who dare attack God and Novogorod 
the Great!” But this prosperity and power 
presumes conquests, and where there are con- 
quests there are military reputations, jealousies, 
ambitions. Dissensions followed; too many 
wanted to rule; anarchy ensued; and as the 
national spirit decayed, the vanquished minor- 
ity invoked the aid of the foreigner, and ancient 
liberty perished. Then appeared Rurik, a lead- 
er of a Scandinavian race, known as Varan- 
gians, who founded the Russian empire. 

Princes and kings, czars and emperors, re- 
quired to be surrounded by the meretricious 
splendors of a court, and an order of nobility 
is created to stand as a barrier between the 
throne and the people. This policy was acted 
upon by Rurik, who ennobled the chiefs of his 
Varangian followers, for it is certain that an- 
cient Russia never possessed an indigenous 
aristocracy. Rurik took the title of Grand 
Duke; the nobles were styled Bozars, from Bor, 
a battle, the dignity being at first confined to 
military prowess, though subsequently extended 
to all the chief dignitaries of the State. Voi- 
vode or Voyvoda, in the Russian language, sig- 
nifies “a leader of an army.” 

The Opnovortzi were decayed noblemen, 
who devoted themselves to husbandry. The ap- 
pellation denoted that their whole property con- 
sisted in a single manor house, which they ten- 
anted, and a piece of ground, which they cul- 
tivated with their own hands. They were al- 
lowed to sell plots of ground, but only to those 
of their own class. The derivation of Odno- 
vortzi is from OpNo, one, and Dvor, a house. 
In fact, they were owners of only ono habita- 
tion. 

The Snakomizi (acquaintance) were in early 
times impoverished noblemen, who lived as 
poor companions with the Boyars. They had 
their meals at the table of the great man, and 
shared the leisure of his idle hours. Some su- 
perintended his household concerns, but never 
in @ menial capacity. When the Boyar went 
to court in state, which was always on horse- 
back, the Snakomtzi walked before him. When 
the Boyar was invited to an entertainmentythe 
Snakomtzi were received with him as noble- 
men, and not as his dependents. 

The Dieti Boyarskie (children of Boyart) were 
not noblemen, bat free people. Some ot them 
were descended from even princely families, 
but impoverished, and without landed estate. 
To each of them some land was granted, from 
which they reaped all the benefit, on condition 
that they always held themselves ready for 
military service, finding their own complete 
accoutrements, a horse, and provisions for a 
whole summer. On these lands boors settled, 
and in time became freeholders. As they died, 
their children slipped into their places, while 
the fiefs of such as were childless reverted to 
the crown, who granted them out to others be- 
longing to the class of Dieti Boyarskie. 

The Boors were free, and were known as 
the “numbered people,” or, in the Russian 
tongue, Tschislenie liudi. This numbering was 
introduced by the Tartars during the conquest 
of Russia. Those people enumerated all who 
lived in houses, possessed land, or carried on 
trade; and on all of these they levied taxes. 
Those who had not a house, nor any visible 
property, were not enumerated, and were ex- 
empt from tax. By the Supresrv«, an ancient 
code of laws, the boors were allowed to hire 
themselves as vassals for a term of years, or 
for the life of him with whom they made the 
contract; but by the ULosnerrix, another 
code, of the Czar Alexis Mikhailovitch, this 
practice was forbidden, in order to deprive 
the boors of the means of evading the crown 
taxes; for at that time they were levied on the 
manorial farms, and not rafsed by a poll-tax ; 
however, vassals who had no tenements of 
their own, but lived with their master, were 
exempt from the crown tax. 

The knaves, or sorfs, were originally free peo- 
ple. They were called KaBALNIE, because they 
served under indentures; but the slaves prop- 
er, who, at first, consisted solely of captives 
taken in war, were called Patnix (full) and 
Starinnie (old) vassals. The Kabalnie received 
wages, under a contract in writing, by which 
they covenanted to serve for a term of years 
specified, or till the death of their employers. 
The former contract was called lietnaya. He 
who hired the services of a freeman was bound 
to look to- his certificates Of character, con- 
firmed by a court of judicature; if he neglect- 
ed that precauffon, he could not punish the 
vassal who robbed him or ran away. is 
law was passed to exterminate strolling vaga- 
bonds, who could give no satisfactory account 
of themeelves. 

When there were no other slaves than cap- 
tives taken in war, and their offspring, their 
owner might bequeath them by will to his 
children, bestow them, as @ marriage portion, 
on his daughters, or sell them to another. But, 
by-an ukase of the year 1556, this law was 
modified, for it enjoined that captives, except- 
ing those who married a female slave, should 
remain in bondage only till the death of their 
lord; the others and their posterity, forever. 
They who, being free, entered into vassalage, 
and made the proper inscriptions, or registry, 
on so doing, recovered their liberty on the 
death of him to whom they had inscribed 
themselves, and they could neither be sold nor 
given in dowry. ; 

In the earliest periods of Russian oye’ all 
the land was national property, and held in 
common. There was no private right or title 
to asingle acre. The ere nomadic, 
and moved freely over the and moun- 
tains, and along the banks of rivers. So soon 
as had passed from the pastoral to the 
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ancient 


the spirit of family association, or in any de- 
Sehcus Sse nnetal oe t to rty in 
or, more , to its usa 

In the ancient Democ of ia, the 
father was supreme in his household, but 
perfect equality existed among all the other 
members of the family. Without some chief, 
from whose decree there was no appeal, con- 
fusion and anarchy must have arisen. When 
the father died, the eldest son was invested 
with paternal authority; and if he became a 
— or was mentally disqualified to fulfill his 

uties, a was elected by vote; and 
| when the o fell on the youngest, all paid 
him implicit obedience. This patriarchal spirit 
og tamga all classes, and was equally respected 
the palace and in the cottage. It is fully 
recognised in the old proverbs of Russia, for 
instance: “The opinion of the oldest is always 
just ; wherever there is old age, there is reason ; 
younger brothers should look up to the eldest 
as they would to their fathor.” The Grand 
uke Vinaitais in his last will and_ testament, 
enjoined the lowing precept on his children, 
‘Respect, the old as a father, the young 98 4 
brother.” Unity in the household, unity in 
the village or township, unity in the empire, is 
still, as it was in the days of old, the basis of 
the national life of Russia. Whoever aban- 
doned this unity of family and community of 
property, lost forever his inheritance. Such 
acts, always raro in earlier times, were deemed 
a public calamity, and the seceders were brand- 
ed a3 BLACK SEPARATISTS, 

This democratic or communistic self-govern- 
ment, derived from the patriarchal system, has 
marked the social commencements of all peo- 
ples, whatever variations may be detected in 
their general outlines. It is observable in the 
early stages both of the Indo-Germanic and 
Indo-Slavonian tribes. When Roman legisla- 
tion penetrated among the former, the ancient 
fabric was undermined and fell, feudalism rais- 
ing itself on its ruins. The latter escaped this 
shock, and the Serbs, Bulgarians, and Monte- 
negrins, preserved the primitive economy in its 
purity for even a longer period than the Rus- 
sians. However, nations not isolated from the 
rest of the world, as the Japanese and Chinese, 
are prone to innovate on their early institutions, 
and adopt foreign customs. Peter the Great, 
of Russia, was a reformer by policy and con- 
viction, but his chief advisers were not natives 
of Russia, and they recommended the practices 
of their own countries. That prince followed 
their counsels, and was the first of the Grand 
Dukes or Czars who made landed property he- 
reditary, thus striking a deadly blow at the 
rural communes, and, as we shall presently 
see, at human freedom. 

From time immemorial, the Czars had carved 
out estates from the national territory in favor 
of those who had served them faithfully, but 
they were only granted for life, resembling in 
this limitation the benefices created by Charles 
Martel in France. They also fixed the bounds 
for the location of villages and townships. Im- 
mense tracts remained unappropriated. From 
time to time, portions of these were given to 
the peasants collected in communities, but they 
only enjoyed the usufruct. The remainder was 
left provisionally uncultivated, as a reserve for 
any increase of population. So far back as 
the twelfth century, the Chroniclers speak of 
donations to the Boyars, convents, and muni- 
cipalities. Military nobles had estates for life, 
on the condition of residence. This tenure was 
called Pomestia; but it was not completely 
developed before ‘the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. The sons of Boyars and the 
Cossacks had lands allotted to them on the 
frontiers, which they were bound to defend 
aghinst invasions. They paid the annual tax, 
called OsRox. 

Before the ducal or imperial prerogative 
was centralized in the hands of a single Czar, 
the Boyars transferred their allegiance from pet- 
ty prince to petty prince; but at the same time 
they surrendered their lands and received others 
from their new suzerain. It was only after 
the incorporation of the small principalities in 
the Grand Duchy of Moscow, that the estates 
of the nobles acquired any stability; before 
that eyont, not @ trace can be discovered of 
permanent tenure. At the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, the Czara began to give 
hereditary instead of life estates. Hereditary 
estates were called Worcuini. Under Peter 
the Great, the whole military and civil admin- 
istration underwent a fundamental change. 
After the extermination of the Strelitz, a stand- 
ing army superseded that turbulent militia, 
which has_beon justly compared to tho janisa- 
ries of Turkey. Moneyed salaries were paid to 
the functionaries of the State, instead of com- 
pensating them out of the usufruct of land; 
then the system of Pomestia disappeared, and 
all property was made hereditary. When Pe- 
ter the Great conferred hereditary estates on 
his nobility, he transferred the peasants living 
on and cultivating them, and thus by imperial 
ukase they became serfs and bondsmen. Then 
was completed the greatest social and territo- 
rial revolution ever witnessed in Russia, and 
we must trace its antecedents. 

In the earlier centuries, the petty princes of 
Russia were fully occupied in consolidating 
their authority over the greater towne, which 
were the centres of villages, or defending them- 
selves against the incursions of the Asiatic 
hordes. They were not sufliciently strong to 
harass the peasants, or mutilate the old com- 
munistic organizations, though they sometimes 
invaded the franchises and privileges, both of 
townsmen and cultivators ; but the municipali- 
ties retained their integrity, though some of 
their members suffered. The first written ordi- 
nance which relates to the Russian peasants is 
dated at the commencement of the seventeenth 
century. It restrained their arbitrary removal 
from domain td domain; but this did not 
abridge their right of voluntary migration, nor 
interfere with personal liberty, The ordinance 
was really framed from an economical motivo, 
the peasant too freely abandoning his village, 
around which the land was poor, fo settle on 
more fertile soil. This scattering of the popu- 
lation was certainly an evil that required cor- 
rection; but a far greater evil was the arbi- 
trary expulsion of the peasants, by the Boyar, 
from the districts in which they had been born. 
It was the Czar Boris Godounoff'who made this 
law in the interests of the peasants and smaller 
proprietors, and perhaps he did so from consci- 
entious motives; but at the same time he 
avenged himself on the wealthier Boyars, who 
had opposed his usurpation of supreme power, 
and detested him. This ordinance, however, 
proved the first step to the servitude of the 
peasants ; for, till the time of Godounoff, the 
only serfs or slaves were prisoners of war, per- 
sons reduced to bondage by judicial decree, or 
those who had voluntarily sold fhemselves. 
These cultivated the lands of the nobles. 

As the author of slavery in Russia, Boris Go- 
dounoff may be classed with the most cruel 
oppressors of the human race; and it is neces- 
sary that we should sketch the outline of his 
character, and the more prominent features of 
his policy. Ivan IV, Czar of Muscovy, died in 
1584, leaving two sons—Fedor, or Theodore, 
and Demetrius, or Dmitri. Shortly before his 
death, he appointed three Boyars to act aa ad- 
visers to his sons. Of these, the most skillful 
and ambitious was Godounoff, brother of the 
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| noff only deprived the Russian of his nomadic 


ted. The actual assassins were stoned by the 
people. Thus Boris gained laurels as the pun- 
of ae committed b Rison. coders. 
Fedor’ soon followed his brother to the grave, 
and the race of Rurih was extinct in their per- 
sons. Russian historians call that race the 
Great Dynasty, and with reason, for it occu- 
ied the throne Gupng. olde centuries, gaye 
fty-two sovercigns to the empire, and, in fact, 
created Russia as an E kingdom. 

The throne was vacant, and within the easy 
reach of Boris, but, by an excess of hypocrisy, 
he refused to occupy it. He well knew that 
the nation, torn asunder by factions, required 
@ chief. He saw the nobles, jealous of each 
other, ready to purchase the smiles of a new 
master. He aloof, till the different orders 
in the State supplicated him to accept the 
crown. His election took place, with imposing 
solemnities, in the palace of the patriarch; but 
he persisted in his refusal. A second election 
compelled him to yield ; so that this man, full 
of ambition, reached the summit of power with 
every appearance of disinterestediness und vir- 
tuo, It falls not within our province to describe 


the general incidents of his reign, or the oppo-. 


sition ho received from Gregory Otrepief, the 
impostor, who proclaimed himself Prince ‘De- 
metrius, ans he had escaped from 
the assassins. e will only add, that this 
founder of slavery in Russia, seized with illness 
after dinner, and believing that the hand of 
death was upon him, assumed the monastic 
habit, that he might quit the world with the 
odor of sanctity. This was the fashion in those 
sor end the priests turned it to good account; 
but Boris would have died more nobly on the 
field of battle against the enemies of his 
country. 

Soon after the ordinance had passed to which 
we have referred, Boris further decreed that 
the servants of the nobles, who worked by con- 
tract, should not be allowed to quit their mas- 
ters; and the masters were prohibited from 
dismissing those servants who had lived with 
them for a certain period. By this second law, 
thousands and thousands of freemen became 
serfs without knowing it. It would be incon- 
ceivable how a popular Czar, who was so de- 
termined. an antagonist to the Boyars, could 
have been induced to promulgate so anti-demo- 
cratical @ measure, did we not find a reason 
for it in the menacing danger of a growing 
rural proletariat, which had united themselves 
with the rebellious and turbulent Boyars. Boris 
checked the movement of the proletaries by 
making them slaves. It was a cruel measure, 
not to be justified by any reasons of State poli- 
cy; but it must be admitted that the circum- 
stances of the country were critical. The 
Boyars themselves had caused the evils for 
which the free cultivators were punished, for 
they frequently dismissed, and suddenly, large 
numbers of their contract servants when the 
harvests failed, or when their own personal 
extravagance compelled them to economize. 
The dismissed free servants then vagabondized, 
as beggars or robbers, in the villages and on 
the high roads, allying themselves with the 
highwaymen of the Volga, or with the Cossacks 
of the Don. The Cossacks, in particular, were 
well pleased to receive them, for they became 
excellent recruits, and the best guides through 
the country, in the Cossack incursions into 
Russia and Poland. By this introduction of 
serfdom, Boris gained two points; he compelled 
the occupiers of land to maintain their people 
during famine or scarcity, and hoped to cut 
off reinforcements to the Cossacks, by forbid- 
ding the peasants to travel out of their allotted 
districts. Famine was a frequent ovil in those 
days. In 1601 and 1602, owing to the almost 
complete failure of the crops, those who lived 
at the time, and whose chronicles have been 
preserved, deseribe the scenes that occurred in 
the most horrible terms. The Russian peas- 
ants became cannibals, eating their wives and 
children ! 

The policy of Godounoff was defeated, but 
the curse of slavery remained. Far from check- 
ing desertions to the Cossacks, the ordinance 
increased them. The peasants preferred death 
to serfdom, and deserted en masse. Boris was 
too weak to cause his authority to be respect- 
ed. Tho fugitive bands strengthened the Polish 
army of the false Demetrius, and of other im- 
postors who suceecded him. Tho devastation 
of Russia, in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, was the punishment of the crime per- 
petrated against the rights of man. 

Much of the popular poetry of Russia de- 
rives its coloring from this epoch of brigandage. 
The freebooter is glorified in national songs, 
for, in the eye of the serf, he is the model of a 
free man. He roves where he pleases, ac- 
knowledging no master. The serf listens with 
delight to the wild adventures of the outiawed 
forester, and in imagination shakes off his fet- 
ters and cries aloud for vengeance. “We will 
come and drink your wine! Patience! we will 
come and caress your wives; we wili plunder 
your wealth; we will no longer work in the 
fields and be despised. No; we will associate 
with the dark night, and wear the knife in our 
belts, and join our friends in the coverts of the 
woods. Then we will sally forth and kill the 
the lord. in his castle, and pillage the mer- 
chant on the highway, and every one will ad- 
mire us. The youths who wander on the hills 
and plains, and the old men in their huts, will 
give us a friendly greeting.” Such is a speci- 
men of the old ballad poetry of Russia which 
the serf commits to memory. His sympathies 
are with the brigand, not with his victim, for 
he considers the brigand in the light of an 
emancipated serf, who has regained his liberty 
by personal courage and daring. The Boyar is 
his enemy, the freebooter is his friend. The 
bandit and the serf, both without the pale ot 
law and justice, are allies and brothers. 

The ordinance which prohibited rural mi- 
gration offended the prejudices of the restless 
minority of the old Russians, who had not for- 
gotten old customs, but it did not destroy the 
communistic organization. The law of Godou- 


ubiquity, so much cherished by Eastern peoples. 
By that act he laid the foundation, perhaps 
unconsciously, of the high police, so infamous 
and so degrading, as it encourages an army of 
spies. It was this ordinance against itinerancy 
which converted the free peasant into an ad- 
scriptus glebe, reducing him to a chattel, to be 
bought and sold with the cattle on the estate. 
Whata lying legislation has called “protection 
to the peasant,” deprived him of the dignity of 
manhood. 

Godounoff pretended to be a social reformer. 
He broke the power of the Boyars and Proleta- 
ries by fire, sword, and famine. He was what 
used to be called, during the reign of Louis 
Philippe in France, a “ citizen king,” who up- 
held the middle classes against the nobles and 
the populace. He completed the centralization 
of political power at Moscow, commenced by 
his predecessors, tnlarged the Russian posses- 
sions by conquest, and, by riveting the peasant 
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su code, called “ Alogenie,” but he 
did not allow the pea to hold houses or 
shops in towns. This last restriction, howevor, 
was confined to a eeetan oe private 
ro eater privileges being conferred on 
Sie Whe lied ta the Corowa ale, Thode 
latter were permitted to establish themeelves 
in towns, to embark in trade, and work as me- 
chanics. Whoever insulted them, was liable 
to fine and imprisonment. 
But none of these possessions applied to the 
serfs or the slaves, who existed in small num- 


Boris. They were distinctly called xHanort. 
It is further to be observed, that, at thie epoch, 
a distinction had already been established be- 
tween the peasants on the Crown lands and 
those on private property. The former enjoy- 
ed, in all its primitive purity, the communistic 
organization of the most ancient times, while 
the latter were almost wholly dependent on 
their lords, in all that related to the adminis- 
tration of justice. It is not difficult to account 
for this difference. “In those ages, the central 
power was feeble, and could not restrain aba- 
ses; the distance was great from the provinces 
to the capital, and there were no facilities for 
travelling or correspgndence, so thaf the lords 
could become usurpers with impunity. Boris 
Godounoff, therefore, had some precedents to 
act upon, but nothing could justify his con- 
duct. J.D. 


For the National Era. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MY GRANDFATHER’S HOME. 


2 CHAP. IX. 
Spring Work and Haying Time. 
“T call to mind the summer day, 
The early harvest mowing, 
The sky with sun and cloud at play, 
And flowers with breezes blowing.” 
The dwellers in its milder latitudes can be 
but little aware of the coquettish ways of 
ring in the northern parts of New England. 
© them, warmth and thin apparel are usher- 


April days. But, lack-a-day for the more 
northern, snow-bound, little villages, on which 
the chary month smiles and frowns, alternate- 
ly, like a fickle lover. For every ray of sun- 
shine, that would cheer the far-clad traveller, 
old Winter, slowly retreating, sends down, from 
his mountain fastnesses, a north wind, that 
chills, for him, his fingers’ ends, reddens his 
nose, and sets him to shivering at noonday. 
Even little showers, started on a kindly errand, 
the same cold-hearted giant is wont to send 
pattering against the window panes, like one 
of his own hail-storms. The battle is long 
and fierce; but Spring, with her potent sun- 
shine, is sure, at last, to overcome his chill 
majesty, and he beats a-retreat, dragging his 
snowy train slowly after him. And oh, how 
glad is everybody and everything, when the 
hem of his garment has disappeared over the 
sumunits of the distant mountains! The trees, 
the birds, the little insects, every living and 
moving thing, put on gay favors ior their gen- 
tle queen. But, after all, old Winter left us 
like a king. He ruled long and well; and, 
when go he must, he drew his robe gracefully 
around him, and made a manly exit. 

Such was always tho similituds under which 
winter appeared to my childish fancy; and 
now, when I see the snow-banks lingering in 
the hollows and on the hill-tops, I look back, 
with fond allegiance, on the old king. 

We gain much, in these same snow-bound 
little villages, by this slow warfare of the sea- 
song. The first two spring months are fuller 
of real sunshine, to the longer for it, than the 
whole season after. The eye has been pained 
for months by a waste of snow, relieved only 
by leafless trees, and it greets joyfully the 
gradual subsiding of the surface, bringing to 
light strips of fence and the tops of big rocks. 
By-and-by, when the sun gets higher, we are 
made glad by patches of earth on the sunny 
side of the walle, and, all through the fields, 
appear little bared, yellow knolls. The eun- 
shine grows warmer and warmer; the patches 
widen ; the knolls grow larger; the narrow 
brook begins to roar; the frost of the night 
steams away early in the morning; little water 
channels begin to undermine the snow-banks ; 
and altogether the whole earth seems to be 
bubbling, and sizzling, and steaming. We 
come to count the snow by strips. Anon only 
a small patch is to be seen, here and there, 
gradually diminishing, on the distant hills. 
We wake up some morning, with sunshine on 
our floor, and robins singing” without, to find 
that these too have disappeared. Then are we 
sure that winter has left us—but that the 
thrifty farmer knew before. Nature had told 
him so by beautiful signs. She is kind to the 
peasant, and gives him poetry to read, if he 
will. She had sent him, as a token, mayflowers 
and violets on the pasture hillocks, and tender 
blades of grass in the warm, sunny places. 
So, while the melting snow-banks were still 
chilling the air, the ploughmen were making 
the earth ready for early grain. Seen through 
the veil of childish enthusiasm, their rustic la- 
bors gave to the landscape a picturesque beau- 
ty, which has not gone with maturer years. 
The audible voice of awakened nature, the red 
shirts and blue frocks of the laborers, the slow- 
ly-moving oxen, the squares of upturned soil 
alongside the lingering snow-banks, gave a 
grateful life, after the inertness and deadness 
of winter. Then was felt, in full force, God’s 
endless promise of seedtime and harvest. 

There is always more or less of harmless 
rivalry amongst country farmers. My grand- 
father and Jonathan were no laggards; and 
their well-prepared mould was apt soonest to 
grow greeny Tender, carly leaves of maize 
followed, in close suite, upon the first blades of 
grass. Then the making of scarecrows became 
no -sinecure. This province particularly de- 
volved on myself. For this purpose was ap- 
org my grandmother’s well-worn sun- 

onnet, It made a good scarecrow; but alas 
for the luckless Molly, who purloined it! 

To the cyeoe there is end to labor. 
Sowing and planting over, the upspringin 
seed aie be curebdly watched and Thoaticked: 
Each day brings its weight of ever-varying 
cares. They were all full of pleasure and in- 
terest to me; but, as the season wore on, I used 
to grow impatient for that climax of farm la- 
bors—haying time. Haying time! How many 
“times,” never to be forgotten, that simple ex- 
pression calls up. I would not, for half my 
mother tongue, blot those two words, so 
coupled, from my heart. ’Tis not beaause of 
strong-felt emotions natural to the occasion— 
gentle feelings of regret at the first inroads 
upon the tall, waving grass, epeckled with but- 
ter-cups ; memory of the lingering fragrance of 
the half-made hay; the sober aspect of the 
yellow fields, when all was over; the unavoid- 
able merry incidents of the making, such as 
unexpected capsizes, frowns of capricious sun- 
shine, and the like—not to these, but to the 
sence of well-met companions, are owing 
the remembered times of my grandfather’s hay- 
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bers, as already remarked, before the time of 


ed in at once by the lengthened sunshine of 


from town a true country lover to rusticate 
with my grandfather. They wore always dis- 
tent connections of the family, and were sure 
to have the true mettle for work in them, for 
my grandfather would have no idlers. I re- 


with a curly head, and face as round and rosy 
as an apple, who came with a strong tendency 
to & cane, and a one-sided cant to his hat. In 
less than an hour, he had donned a cast-off 
head gear of my grandfather's, and was raking 
after most lustily! A stiff, young doctor had 
the starch speedily taken from his dicke by 
an unexpected shower, and forgot to replace 
it! A great, over-grown schoolboy, furnished 
with a bag of books, neglected to untie the 
string to his satchel, and went home as brown 
as & berry. P 

Occasionally, a traveller would stop, for a 
day or two, to lend s helping hand. Amongst 
these itinerants stends conspicuous in my 
memory @ curly-headed Irish boy, of fourteen, 
who presented himself, with his little bundle, 
one morning, at my grandfather’s door, bare- 
footed, and twirling a ragged hat in his brown 
hand, He was but a sorry specimen of human- 
ity, poor Pat—unwashed and unshorn, outat the 
knees and out at the elbows; but there was an 
irresistible serio-comic expression to his chubby 
face, that disarmed all inhospitable intentions. 

“ An’ faith, sar, an’ will ye be after wanting 
hilp?” he asked of my grandfather, in clever 
brogue, with an affected elongation of the cor- 
ners of hig mouth, 

My grandfather looked frowningly upon his 
dusty feet, and soiled, ragged garments; but 
his countenance relaxed when he caught the 
merry twinkle of the boy’s eye, and the genial 
Jook of the round, ruddy face. 

“ Have something to eat, my little man, and 
then we'll see to the bargain,” he said, kindly. 

Pat, who had been eyeing askance the well- 
loaded breakfast-table, needed no second invi- 
tation, and, sitting down in the porch door, 
snatched, like a famished wolf, at Hannah’s 
proffered food. My step-grandmother looked 
on, astounded at his voracity; while Hannah 
ominously ejaculated, “ Bless me, what if they 
all had such an appetite!” But there was an 
end to poor Pat’s capacity; and so, at length, 
there came an end to his eating; and, ere long, 
he thrust his round, curly head a second time 
in at the kitchen door, with— 

“ An’ will ye plase to tik me, yer hiner?” 

My grandfather looked favorable, notwith- 
standing ominous feminine head-shakes. 

“Where have you come from, my little 
man?” asked he. 

“ An’ faith, yer hiner, an’ hivn’t I jist come 
from old Ireland, and isn’t my poor father an’ 
mither bith dead; an’ hiyn’t they lift me, poor 
spalpeen that I am, all alin in the warld; an’ 
faith, yer hiner, an’ wunt ye be after befrindin’ 
& poor orphan ?” 

fwo good-sized tears trickled down Pars 
cheeks ; and these, with his simple pathos, con- 
summated the appeal to my grandfather’s sen- 
sibilities. 

“TI think I'll try you,” said he ; “but can you 
work at haying?” he prudently added. 

“An’ faith, yer hiner, an’ aint I riddy for 
all sorts o’ things,” eagerly ejaculated Pat, 
wiping away the two tears with his ragged 
sleeve.” 

If ever a rogue was, you are, thought observ- 
ant I, who had detected a sly grimace beneath 
the same ragged sleeves. 

So, Pat was speedily recognised as a hay- 
maker, 

“Pm afraid he’ll prove a sad rogue,” ex 
claimed my careful step-grandmother, after his 
exit. 

“T hope not,” croaked suspicicus Hanrah. 

“Pm sure he’s a rogue,” affirmed convinced 
Molly, with a knowing nod. 

“Not so sure, not so sure, Molly,” said 
grandfather ; “that boy has the right look in 
his eye, and it has never failed me.” 

“ We shall see,” answered the doubtful trio. 

“ We shall see,” echoed my grandfather. 

Pat proved himself, at least, ready at hay- 
ing. No one was so active and lithe as he, in 
all its varied employments. He rose rapidly 
in my grandfather’s estimation. Even Jona- 
than, and his coadjutors, could not’ resist the 
contagion of his fun and frolic. He did, in- 
deed, incline tu practical jokes, played sad 
pranks with the cast-aside garments of the 
laborers, and was given to the abstraction of 
luncheons ; but, then, he met all their vituper- 
ation with such a merry laugh, and series of 
irresistible grimaces, that they were fain at 
last to give Pat over to his devious ways. 
Even the trio came to look most kindly on the 
little renegade, and yield a half-reluctant as- 
sent to my grandfather’s oft-repeated assertion, 
“T was right about that boy.” “We shall sce,” 
they faintly answered, more from true feminine 
obstinacy, than any expectation of Pat’s defec- 
tion. 

In haying time, the brown kitchen served 
for a servant’s hall, whither, every evening, the 
laborers of the day collected for an hour or so 
to make merry. Pat was a perfect sprite 
amongst them. His ringing voice would reach 
me in the east room, distinct, amidst his com- 
panions’ more boisterous mirth, 

I missed that voice on pay-day evening. 
There was more noise and mirth than usual 
from the other freed laborers ; but I could not 
hear little Pat. 

“Where was Pat, last night?” I asked of 
Hannah, whose gentle tap at my door had 
awakened me from my morning nap. “Run 
away,” was the answer. Pat rin away! I 
kept repeating to myself, as I slowly went 
down stairs. Honest Pat run away! I uttered, 
half inquiringly, as 1 entered the kitchen. 
“Yes, run away, with all my pay money,” ex- 
claimed my excited grandfather—“ but Molly,” 
added he, more gently, “ Who would not have 
trusted that look?” “A sad rogue,” muttered 
my step-grandmother. “I knew it,” retorted 
knowing Molly. 

It was Sabbath morning, warm and sun- 
ehiny, and ite rest and stillness soothed my 
grandfather’s angry passions, so that the first 
sound of the church bell found him equipped 
in Sabbath suit, quietly standing in the porch 
door. My step-grandmtother, in her -crimson 
brocade, had just joined him, when who should 
make their appearance, round the corner of 
the porch, but poor Pat, dusty, ragged, and 
barefooted, with the little bundle on his shoul- 
der, and twirling his hat again in his brown 
hand. The very same Pat of Haying Time, 
only the twinkle was wanting to his eye, and 
the smirk to his mouth. This time he cowered 
beneath the stern glance of my grandfather. 
No one spoke. Poor Pat stood, full five min- 
utes, shaking in silence, then, taking the little 
bundle from his shoulder, untied its knots 
with trembling fingers, and handed frem it a 
greasy wallet to my grandfather, sobbing out, 
“An’ fath, yer hiner, ye’d bien sa gude to me, 
I cudn’t tik if fram ye; an’ havn’t [ been to a 
Sabbath school, to be shure, where they tild 
me niver to stale? An whin the sun shined on 
this blissed Sabbath —e an’ the leetle 
birds sang so swatcly, didn’t they all till me 
‘ye’re @ thafe, ye are?? An’ thruly, yer hiner, 
it’s a thafe to be after staleing from ye, whose 
been sa gude to me.” This time, Pat’g tears 
were no counterfeit. They rolled, oné after 
another, down his sunburnt checks—tears, we 
treet, of true penitence. And poor Pat’s wero 
not t The little fellow did not 


satisfactorily numbered, leaped over the 
into the lane, and was last _ tradg- 
ing along with his bundle, beyond the mill. 

TDidn’e T tell you P'd trust that look?” said 
grandfather, triumphantly. The trio spoke not 
a word, but each brushed a tear silen y away 
Was there not, somewhere in the 
world, a teacher who had, all unconsci 
implanted in the heart 
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member, most kindly, a dapper, little clerk, — 
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came to look en hi ictions as his peculi: 
rivilege, and welcomed the idler with 
f abies hand-shake. 

Rut fun-making was not E——’s happiest 
manifestation. Underweath this outgushing 
gaicty there was @ fallness of concen- 
trated, living sympathy with e i 
and beautiful. The unbidden tear would start 
ata tale of want and misery, a flush of glad- 
ness at others’ joyousness, and the simplest 
little gladness would thrill him with delight. 
He had a noble natare, open alike to joy and 
sadness. For three seasons he made our hay- 
ings ree: thors glad ; but he brought shadows 
with his summering. . 

E—— had been expected several days, when 
the lumbering stage coach oe, one warm, 
July afterncon, at the end of the green lane. 

“Who’s come?” exclaimed my step-grand- 
mother and Hannah. 

“ Who’s come ?” reiterated Molly. 

First, a dusty travelling trunk was unstrap- 
ped, and deposited by the roadside; then down 
came a plump valise from the top of the coach. 
Still, no visiter. Pete, the driver, jumps upon 
his box, and gathers up his reins. 

“ Strange,” mutters the trio. 

Bat “ wait; ho’s getting down on the other 
side. Is . No, it isn’t; it’s an old man. 
Don’t you see how carefully he poises his foot 
on the wheel? E—— would have cleared the 
box at a bound; nor would he have been so 
long coming up the Jane.” 

There was 3 creaking in the hinges of the 
little gate, and the trio rushed to the porch 
door, to welcome, in astonishment, their old 
visiter, E—. * 

“Why, how pale you look! What's tho 
matter, dear E——-?” was Molly’s eager salu- 
tation. : 

“ Are you sick?” came from all quarters. 

He evaded our inquiries by a hand-shake 
and the customary greetings; and we, with 
feminine instinct, ceased to urge them. 

Poor E——! the sprites had run away from 
the corners of his eyes, and we missed the clear, 
ringing laugh. 

“What can the matter be with him?” asked 
sympathizing grandmother, in her daily mani- 
pulations of cream biscuit on his eccount. So 
asked also clever Hannah, while distilling her 
herb decoctions of unknown virtue; and 50 
said the fun-loving, kind-hearted laborers, ag 
they wiped the sweat from their sunburnt 
brows, and 'ooked wistfully after their quon- 
dam jester. Grandfather pronounced him a 
mope, and threatened to send him back, but 
nevertheless treated him, when near, with a 
loving gentleness. 

So we all went on, wondering, in our labors 
of love, and poor E—— went on from bad to 
womge—grow more listless and dispirited every 
day. 

Tio must leave off haying,” said my grand- 
father. 

“He must leave off haying,” echoed his co- 
adjutors. 

And forthwith E—— was established, a pet 
invalid, in my ladies’ bower. Never was there 
a better nurse than Molly; and never was 
good nurse so well reward 

“Can you keep a secret, Moll?” asked 
of me, one day, starting up from an 
hour-long reverie. 

“To be sure I can,” exclaimed Molly, 
straightening up.- “Didn’t I promise not to 
,tell when Jonathan broke one of the china tea 
cups, and didn’t I keep my promise? Aud 
dida’t ”—— ts 

“ Pshaw, Molly! I mean a real secret—a 
great socret”—— 

“T should call that something of a secret,” 
persisted Molly, reddening, whose notions of 
such responsibilities were commensurate with 
her age. 

“Well, we won’t quarrel about that. I think 
Pll trust you, Moll.” 

And then followed such an overwhelming 
burden of confidence, such a delicious little ro- 
mance of courtship, betrothal, and misunder- 
standing—the heroine, the veriest little sorce- 
ress living, d of all the et ceterae—the 
hero none other than our invalid, E——. 

And was’t E—— wise, in going to a ready 
child, for sympathy —for sympathy, without 
which the heart grows dead. Never-.did little 
maiden yield it more willingly than Molly. 
Tears ran down her brown cheeks; and eyen 
E forgot to check the womanish dewiness 
of his own eyes! O that was a rich morsel 
for me, that outpouring. 

“ Now, what shall 1 do, Molly?” asked he, 
imploringly, at the ond of the tale. 

“Dot” exclaimed Molly, guided by true 
child’s instinct, “ Why, write, and make up, to 
be sure.” 

“Write and make up! Do you think I’ll 
stoop to that?” was the half-defiant reply. 

Now, Molly’s blood was up. Was the advice 
of the chosea confidant to be so slightingly 
treated? “ Well, then, pout it out,” she taunt- 
ingly exclaimed. 

“ Molly?””—I could not stand that tone and 
look, so we were friends again at once. In less 
than an hour, Molly was on her way to the 
post office on the hill, with the daintiest imagi- 
nable little billet, directed to the aforesaid cruel 
sorceress. Then followed divers long wood- 
jand walks, and daily excursions to the post 
office. 

“It hasn’t come, yet,” I mentally ejaculated, 
as E——, on the fourth day, came slowly down 
the nn hill. There was no hopeful buoy- 
ancy in his step. “Once more!” said E—, 
despondingly, as he entered the kitchen, cast- 

ing a contemptuous glance at Hannah’s herb 
pot, in the corner. 

Next day, post-time had nearly come, E—— 
had been fidgeting about for an hour, when 
the rattling of the crazy old coach was heard. 
“Ha! it’s stopped!” The usual ejaculation, 
“Who’s come,” follows. “No baggage,” ex- 
claims Hannah. “ But what can possess E——? 
He rushed, like a madman, from the house! ’ 
“Ah! here he comes, and, bless me, what 
dainty bit is that with him ?”’ 

Sure enough, @ dainty bit she was, in the 

neatest possible little travelling dress, with the. 
neatest possible little bonnet, scarce confining 
& host of brown curls. ; 
_ There was a deal of blushing and stammer- 
ing ; but her saucy hazel eyes danced merrily, 
and the staid matron, with her household, de- 
spite their strict notions of propriety, were 
forced to yield to the spell of the radiant eor- 
cerese, 
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._ O! didn’t we have a merry. hayi 

afterwards: Herbs fell into 
jest and laugh again followed E——’s visits to 
the brown kitchen. But those visits were less 
frequent then of yore ; for somehow he was of- 
tenest to be found in my lady’s bower! Wocd- 
discontinued ; 


land ag by no means ; 
nor was Mo! supreme dignity, un. 
sellor, in the least abridged, whess nape wd. 
vice, oft whi in the ear of the sorceress, 
was sure to bring a dewiness over those laugh- 
ing hazel eyes. : 4 
never summered at the farm-house 


in; but, many a time since, have these ex- 
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THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE HOUSE ON THE 


Wo have already expressed the opinion, that 


‘the movement of the repealers on the 8th inst, 


by which seventeen bills on the Calendar were 


| successively laid aside for the purpose of reach- 


ing the Nebraska Bill, ought to have been re- 


sisted. The opponents of the measure could 


have thwarted it by leaving the Committee 
without @ quorum, and the country would have 
sustained them in so doing. Unfortunately 
they were not organized, and the opportunity 
was suffered to slip. . : 

Bat, their noble struggle, in which, during 
an exhausting session of thirty-six hours, they 
held a tyrannical majority at bay, and finally 
compelled it to give way, clearly showed that 
their failure the previous Monday was not to 
be attributed to any want of couraga, firmness, 
or devotion to principle. In defeating the reso- 
lution of Mr. Richardson, to terminate debate 
on Saturday, and in securing an adjournment 
till Monday, they gained a decided advantage, 
while the great struggle it had cost them natu- 
rally aroused public attention, revealed the 
desperate resolve of the repealers, and admon- 
ished the People of the necessity of instant and 
determined action on their part, to arrest the 
passage of the odious measure. 

One struggle more, and they might havo 
succeeded in preventing the passage of the res- 
olution, till Tuesday, the day set apart for the 
consideration of the Pacific Railway, and de- 
bate on that important measure would have 
thrown over the Nebraska Bill, and rendered 
impracticable premature action upon it. Un- 
fortunately, before the opening of the session 
on the 15th, division took place in their coun- 
sels. A few of the Southern Whigs who had 
acted with them, and several Democrats, began 
to entertain thoughts of some amicable arrange- 
ment. So far as we can learn, they conferred 


concluded between them that the special order 
for Tuesday, (the Pacific Railroad Bill,) should 
be postponed till the following Wednesday 
week, that the Nebraska Bill should be taken 
up, and the general debate on it be closed next 
Saturday at 12 o’clock—with the distinct un- 
derstanding that the debate in Committee, 
under the five-minutes’ rule, which allows the 
introduction of amendments and a speech of 
five minutes in explanation and support of 
every amendment, should be untrammeled. 
We learn that, beyond this, the gentlemen con- 
cerned in the arrangement did not commit 


themselves. 
We think they committed an error in this 


matter, and it is to be deeply regretted that 
they neglected to advise the friends with whom 
they had been co-operating, of the proposed 
arrangement. 
That the majority of them acted from hon- 
est motives, and thought that they were gain- 
ing @ substantial advantage, we do not doubt; 
but should the result préve disastrous, they 
must bear the blame. They have assumed a 
hesvy responsibility ; and- this fact, we doubt 
not, will induce them to show, by determined 
opposition to the Bill, that although for a time 
separated in action on a preliminary ques- 
tion from their unyielding friends, they intend 
to fight with them to the last on the main 
question. 
_ We need hardly say that, but for their vote 
on the 15th, the rules could not have been 
suspended, and they must see that it was the 
division in the ranks of the minority, indicated 
by that vote, which subsequently emboldened 
the majority to override its own Speaker, and 
trample upon all precedent, in order to-compel 
a vote on the resolution to close debate. 
But, let us hope for the best. The general 
discussion will continue now till Saturday next. 
Then will commence the special consideration 
of the Bill, and action upon it, by amendments, 
accompanied with explanatory remarks. This 
kind of discussion, even on ordinary bills, is 
sometimes protracted. for weeks. On such a 
Bill as this, it is difficult to see how it can be 
closed by the following Wednesday, the day to 
which the special order is postponed. We do 
hope that all the opponents of the measure 
will unite upon some wise plan of operations, 
by which the Bill may be defeated, or the 
poison extracted from it. 
Can it be possible, when there is so little 
difference as to numerical strength between 
its supporters and opponents, and when the 
former are frowned upon, and the latter en- 
couraged by, public opinion, that such a Bill 
should be forced through the House ‘in the 
brief space of threo days? Not unless there 
be a want of organization among its enemies, 
or a predetermined defection on the part of some 
of them. 
= 





IMPORTANT PRECEDENTS. 


Had the minority voted together yesterday, 
the rules could not have been suspended, and 
had not the rules been suspended, no action 
could have been had on the resolution of Mr. 
Richardson, for the minority could have kept 
motions to suspend the rules, to adjourn, to ad- 
journ over, and to excuse members from voting, 
alternating forever. The unfortunate suspen- 
sion of the rules, aided subsequently by one 
decision of the Speaker, and one arbitrary vote 
of the majority, ruling out all motions to excuse 
members from voting, divested the opponents 
of the Bill, who remained steadfast, of all power 
of resistance, and brought them to a vote on 
Richardgon’s resolution. 

The decision of the Speaker we refer to was 
this. The House had suspended the rules. 
Mr. Richardson had submitted his resolution 
to close debate, demanding the previous ques- 
tion. Before zt was seconded, Mr. Washbarne 
moved a call of the House. The Speaker ruled 
this motion out of order. Now, this was in 
direct contradiction of the ruling of Mr. Speak- 
er Cobb, February 18th, 1850. Mr. Doty had 
submitted @ resolution, obnoxious to some 


and | Southern members, and demanded the previous 


question. Before it was seconded, Mr. Inge 
moved # call of the House. The motion was 
entertained and put by the Chair, and a, call of 
the House was ordered. 

First, then, the House, by the aid of some 
members of the minority, suspend the: rules 
to entertain a resolution from Mr. Richardson. 
At a subsequent period, the Speaker decides 
that, as the House is alregdy engaged in the 
consideration of one subject under a suspen- 
sion of the rules, a motion to suspend them to 
introduce another subject, would not be in 


| order. Thus is token from them one priv- 


ext, the Speaker 
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jority of the House, by its 
up eats & we the pur- 
of stripping the minority of the last ves- 
of power of resistance, and eecuring to the 
majority the absolute control of legislation. 


Let us see how this was done. We copy from 
the 


brief, but correct report in the National 


"After the previous question had been s00- 
onded, and after it had boen ordered that the 
question on the resolution of Mr. Richardson 
should now be put— 

“Mr. Washburn, of Maine, moved to: lay 
the resolution on the table. } 

“The ruled the motion out of order. 
_ “Mr. Washburn appealed from this decis- 
ion ; ‘ 


“Mr. Morgan asked to be excused from vo- 
ting on the appeal. 

“Mr. Clingman raised the question, that the 
main question having been ordered to be now 
put, a collateral motion like the one submitted 
by the gentleman from New York could not 
now be made. 

“The Speaker ruled the motion to be in or- 
der 


“ Mr. Clingman appealed from this decision. 

“Mr. Walley pened that there was an 
appeal rar, ameter and that two ap- 
peals could not 

“The Speaker. The Chair has doubts about 
that. If the appeal could not now. be enter- 
tained, the House could be kept here unti 
wales dividing on motions to excuse mem- 


“Mr. Washburne, of Illinois, moved that the 
appeal of Mr. Clingman be laid on the table. 

‘Mr. Campbell desired to refer the Chair 
to various precedents, where motions had been 
entertained to excuse members from voting af- 
ter the previous question had been seconded 
and the main question ordered to be put. 

“Myr. Orr call 
order. That gentleman would not allow other 

tlemen to make arguments. 

“Mr. Campbell. Ido not intend to make 
an ment. 

“Mr. Orr. It is the same thing. 

“The Speaker then called the attention of the 
House to various precedents where motions simt- 
lar to the one made by the gentleman from New 
York had been entertained after the previous 
uestion had been seconded and the main ques- 
tion ordered to be put. % 

“The question was then taken on the motion 
to lay the appeal on the table, and it was de- 
cided in the negative—yeas 75, nays 111. 
“The question reourred, ‘Shall the decision 
of the Chair stand as the judgment of the 
House ?” 

“Mr. Meacham moved that the House ad- 
journ. 

“Mr. Morgan moved that when the House 
adjourn to-day, it adjourn to meet on Wednes- 
day next ; which motion did not prevail—yeas 
47, nays 117. 

“The question then being on the motion that 
the House adjourn— 

“Mr. Campbell hoped the gentleman from 
Vermont would withdraw it. It seemed to 
him that there was a very evident majority in 
favor of overruling the decision of the Chair— 
[“ Cries of ‘ order,’ ‘ order.’] 

“The Speaker stated that all debate was 
out of order. 

“The motion to adjourn was then disagreed 
to—yeas 57, nays 105. 

= question then recurred, ‘ Shall the de- 
cision of the Chair stand as the judgment of 
the House?’ and, being put, it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 63, nays 94. 

“So the decision of the Chair was overruled, 
and motions to excuso members from voting 
decided out of order. 

“Mr. Stuart, of Ohio, moved that when the 
House adjourn to-day, it adjourn to meet on 
\ednesday next; which motion was disagreed 
to—yeas 46, nays 108. 

“A motion was then made that the House 
adjourn ; which was negatived. 

“ The question then recurred on the appeal 
ef Mr. Washburn, of Maine, from the decision 
of the Chair that a motion to lay the resolu- 
tion on the table was not in order; and the 
question being taken, ‘Shall the decision of the 
Chair stand as the judgment of the House?’ 
it was decided in the affirmative—yeas 113, 
nays 40. 

“So the decision of the Chair in this case 
was sustained.” 

Mark—while the members who have been 
sustaining the resolution of Mr. Richardson 
have numbered, on several counts, 105, only 94 
of them could be brought to overrule the 
Speaker. On the other hand, while several 
counts showed astrong body of members, num- 
bering 88, opposed to Mr. Richardson’s move- 
ment, only 63 voted to sustain the incontesta- 
bly correct decision of the Speaker. The dif- 
ference between 63 and 88 shows pretty nearly 
the number of our friends who consented to 
what we must regard asa most unfortunate 
arrangement. 

Bat all this is comparatively unimportant; 


members and of the country is, the establish- 
ment, by the decision of the Speaker and the 
action of the majority of the House yesterday, 
of a series of precedents, in virtue of which 
the majority of members, whatever that may 
happen to be, Northern or Southern, Pro-Sla- 
very or Anti-Slavery, Democratic, Whig, or 
Independent Democratic, may at any time 
overrule the Speaker, set aside all rules, and 
compel legislation by its naked numerical 
strength. Those precedents simply assort the 
absolutism of a majority. 

Very well. Tho free States send to the 
House of Representatives 146 members, the 
slave States 88—majority of the former, 58. 
The time will come, when we shall have an 
Administration independent of the Slave In- 
terest. That majority of 58 will then be a 
source of power and honor, not of weakness 
and disgrace. If the slaveholders are so desi- 
rous to assert and establish the absolutism of a 
majority, perhaps we ought not to complain. 
Inconvenient just now, we may find it of essen- 
tial service hereafter. Wo suppose the oppo- 
nents of Slavery are men of like passions with 
its supporters, and are certainly entitled to at 
least equal privileges. Tho latter cannot with 
decency claim any rights in legislation pecu- 
liar and exclusive, or blame the former for 
availing themselves of precedents furnished by 
the decision of the Speaker, and the action of 
the majority in the House on the eighth and 
fifteenth of May, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four. If we do not misconceive the fature, the 
time will come when these precedents will be 
turned against them with tremendous effect. 





THE PLIANT GREEKS OF THE NORTH, THE 
WARLIKE ROMANS OF THE SOUTH. 

The People of ‘the free States do not exactly 
understand the grand ideas of the Slavery-Prop- 
aganda, The following extract from an edito- 
tial in the Richmond (Va.) Enquirer, will ap- 
prise them of the relations they hold to the 


























entertained at the same time. | 


ed the gentleman from Ohio to. 


that to which we would direct the attention of |- 
























-ton’s amendment. 








men,” dhd “have ined the business of 
teaching, publishing, and | ” “ Obse- 
quious, dexterous, and ready,” they make the 
“ most useful and capable of servants, whether 
a8 pimps or professors of rh 
mans, have subjected them, and hold them 
as vassals; but let us beware that, like the 
Romane of old, we be not debauched by our 
slaves. 

We commend this picture of Northern char- 
acter, by one of the Slayery-Propaganda, to the 
Northern men in Congrese who haye lately been 
making themsolves 60 useful to the Slavehold- 
ers. Tho following Northern Representatives 
who voted, May the 8th, to take up the Bill 
to repeal the Missouri Compromise, with a view 
to urge its immediate passage, will learn from 
the foregoing paragraph what the modern Ro- 
mans think of them: 


Maine—Moses McDonald. 

New Hampshire—Harry Hibbard. 
Massachusetts—None. 

Rhode Is!and—None. : 
Counecticut—Colin M. Ingersoll. 


Vermont—None. 
H. Walbridge, 





New York—T.W. Cummi 
Mike Walsh, Wm. M. Tw m. A. Walker, 
John J. Taylor—6. : 

New Jersey—S. Lilly, Geo, Vail—2. 

Pennsylvania—T. B. Florence, J. Robbins, 
jr, Wm. H. Witte, J. McNair, 8S. A. a 
C. M. Straub, H. B. Wright, Asa Packer, Wm. 
H. Kurtz, John L. Dawson, M. C. Trout—11. 

Ohio—D. T. Disney, F. W. Green, Edson B. 
Olde—3. 

Indiana—S8. Miller, W. H. English, Cyrus L. 
Dunham, Jas. H. Lane, T. A. Hendricks, John 
G. Davis, Norman Eddy—7. , 

Mllinéis—J. C. Allen, W. Allen, W. A. Rich- 
ardson—3. 

Michigan—Dayid Stuart, D. A. Noble, Sam’1 
Clark—3. 

Jowa—Bernhardt Henn. 

California—Milton S. Latham, Jas. A. Me- 
Dougall—2. 

Total, 41 from free States; to whom add J. 
Glancy Jones, of Pennsylvania, who paired off 
in favor of the bill, which was the same as 
voting for it. 

We hope these gentlemen will carefully pre- 
serve the extract from the Enquirer: it must 
encourage them to know. the high esteem in 
which Northern men useful to the Slaveholders 
are held in the South. 





ANALYSIS OF THE VOTE ON THE 15TH. 


Monday, 15th inst., Mr. Richardson asked the 
unanimous consent of the House of Represent- 
atives to his proposing the following resolution, 
viz: 


“ Resolved, That the debate on bill No. 236, 
to organize tho Territories of Nebraska and 
Kensas, shall terminate at four o’clock, P: M., 
Friday, 19th instant, and that the considera- 
tion of the special order on bill No. 294, for 
the Pacific railroad, be postponed until the 
24th instant.” 


Objection being made, he moved a suspen- 
sion of the rules to enable him to present it ; 
and two-thirds voting in the affirmative, the 
rules were suspended. The following is an 
analysis of the vote given on this occasion : 

YEAS. 

Northern Independent Democrats.—None. 

Northern Old Line Democrats—Jas. C. Al- 
len, Willis Allen, Banks, Bridges, Chamberlain, 
Clark, Cumming, J. G. Davis, Dawson, Dean, 
Disney, Dunham, Eddy, Edgerton, Ellison, 
English, Florence, Fuller, Gamble, Goode, 
Green, A. J. Harlan, Henn, Hibbard, Hughes, 
Ingersoll, Johnson, J. Glancy Jones, Kittredge, 
Kurtz, Lane, Latham, Lindsley, Macdonald, 
McDougal, McNair, Mace, Macy, May, May- 
all, Smith Miller, Morrison, Noble, Olds, Mor- 
decai Oliver, Packer, Peatt, Richardson, T. 
Ritchie, Robbins, Rowe, Seymour, Shannon, 
H. L. Stevens, Straub, D. Stuart, J. J. Taylor, 
Trout, Tweed, Vail, Waibridge, Walker, Walsh, 
Jobn Wentworth, Westbrook, Witte, Hendrick 
B. Wright—67. 

Northern Whigs.—None. 

Southern Old Line Democrats.—Ashe, D. J. 
Bailey, Thos. H. Bayly, Barksdale, Barry, Bell, 
Bocock, Breckinridge, Caskie, Chrisman, Cobb, 
Churchwell, Colquitt, Craige, Dowdell, Dunbar, 
Edmundson, Faulkner, Greenwood, Hamiltor, 
S. W. Harris, W. P. Harris, Hillyer, Houston, 
G. W. Jones, R. Jones, Kidwell, Lamb, Letcher, 
Maxwell, Millson, J. E. Perkins, Phelps, Phil- 
lips, Powell, Riddle, Roffin, Seward, Shaw, 
Shower, Singleton, S. A. Smith, W. Smith, W. 
R. Smith, 8. W. Smyth, F. P. Stanton, R. H. 
Stanton, N. G. Taylor, Vansant, Warren, D. B. 
Wright—51. 

Southern State Rights Democrats.—Aiken, 
Boyce, Brooks, Keitt, Orr—5. 

Southern Whigs.—Abercrombie, Carothsrs, 
Clingman, Cox, Gray, kerr, Lindley, J. G. Mil- 
ler, Preston, Puryear, Ready, Reese, Rogers, A. 
H. Stephens, Zollicoffer—15. 

NAYS. 

Northern Independent Democrats.—De Witt, 
Giddings, Lyon,* Gerrit Smith, Wade—5. 

Northern Old Line Democrats.—Belcher, T. 
Davis, Eastman, Fenton, Grow, Hastings, D. T. 
Jones, Maurice, Murray, A.Oiiver, Peck, Peck- 
ham, B. Perkins, Stratton, A. Stuart, Thurston, 
Wells—17. 

Northern Whigs.—Ball, Benson, Campbell, 
Carpenter, Chandler, Crocker, Dick, Dickinson, 
Edmands, T. D. Eliot, Everhart, Farley, Flag- 
ler, Goodrich, Harrison, Haven, Howe, Knox, 
McCulloch, Matteson, Meacham, Middles- 
warth, Morgan, Norton, Parker, Pennington, 
Pringle, D. Ritchie, Russell, Sabin, Sage, Sapp, 
Simmons, J. L. Taylor, Tracy, Upham, Walley, 
E. B. Washburne, I. Washburn, Tappan Went- 
worth, Yates—41. 

Southern Old Line Democrat.—Benton—1. 

Southern State Rights Democrats.—None. 

Southern Whigs.—Cullom, Hunt—2, 


RECAPITULATION. 
YEAS, 
Northern Independent Democrats, none. 
Northern Old Line Democrats - - 67 
Northern Whigs, none. 
Southern Old Line Democrats - - 51 


Southern State Rights Democrats - 5 
Southern Whigs - - - > Ae 


— 138 
NAYS, 


Northern Independent Democrats - 
Northera Olid Line Democrats - = - 
Northern Whigs - - - - 4! 
Southern Old Line Democrat -  - 1 
Southern State Rights Democrats, none. 
Southern Whigs - - - ear bs 
— 66 

The above vote shows an excess of six over 

tho requisite two-thirds majority. 


ao 





* We know not that we have classed Mr. Lyon 
ot ale but he is independent, place him where you 
will. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
THE NEBRASKA BILL PASSED. 


The deed is done. The Nebraska Bill, as it 
came from the Senate, only omitting Clayton’s 
amendment, was passed by the House Monday 
night, at 1 o'clock, by 113 to 100. 

It must go back to the Senate, where, possi- 
bly, some effort may be made to restore Clay- 





Restonartox or Mr. Everetr.—It is stated: 


ted States Senate, to take effect in June, and 


that Goy. Washburn has tendered théigeat to 
Mr. Choate. Mr. Winthrop and Mr. Ashmun 
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be niade by the majority as soon as the 

debate shall be closed, at 12 o'clock on Saturday. 

The success of the manele, hereon uncertain, 

is now ascertained. The bill in its most objec- 

tionable form, without the Clayton proviso, will 
pass the House.” 


The Richmond (Va.) Enquirer, of the 17th 
instant, flercely denounces the opponents of the 
Bill, and says: bir 2 dee femal 

“Extreme cases demand extreme see 
and it becomes the duty of the majority, i 
necessary, to fy a eyes by violence, and to 
trample under foot the arbitrary formalities of 

liamentary law, rather than suffer them to 

e converted into an engine in the hands of 
factién for the overthrow of the Government. 
Der Gages lon Sem ress 

onventional ro whic on - 

ies, but demands, the dienegled ya ary 
restraints, if nécessary to the e on of its 
supreme decree. The rinciple of the power. 
of the majority is essential to the authority of 
Government, and should not ba sacrificed to 
those technical rules which are ordained for 
the protection of the rights of a minority. 
The stability of the Union and the welfare of 
the country are the ends for which Govern- 
ment was instituted, and it would be absurd 
and suicidal to suffer any over-scrupulous re- 
gard for mere incidents and accessories to de- 
feat the groat object of our political system. 
The regulations of parliamentary law are de- 
signed to facilitate legislation. Shall they be 
perverted to the purposes of a factious obstruc- 
tion? Let the majority cut the Gordian knot. 
Let them appeal to the ultimate end of Gov- 
ernment, and to the supreme law of self-defence, 
against the revolutionary resistance of the mi- 
nority. If the majority will resort to the bold 
expedient cf suspending or overruling those 
subordinate and pe poaren 4 forms of parliament- 
ary proceeding, of which faction avails itself 
to carry out its mischievous purposes, the coun- 
try will ratify and po the conservative 
innovation and the salutary irregularity.” 

From these extracts and other indications, 
we infer that it is the intention of the illegiti- 
mate majority, next Saturday, to ride over the 
rights of the minority and the rules of tho 
House, “rough shod,” for the purpose of carry- 
ing their nefarious measure by a coup de main. 
What is to be the particular mode of proce- 
dure, we do not know; but this will be deter- 
mined on in season. The friends of the Bill 
havo laid aside party differences, and meet to- 
gether ‘in a common caucus for consultation. 
Messrs. Toombs and Douglas, Stephens and 
Richardson, Clingman and Florence, Preston 
and Hibbard, work together in this scheme as 
zealously as if they had always been members 
of the same Party. Their unanimity is an ex- 
ample to the opponents of tho Bill, who will 
also disregard their party differences. The 
division that took place among them last Mon- 
day was but temporary ; it did not spring from 
any difference of opinion in regard to the main 
question. Next Saturday will see them re- 
united, and acting together as vigorously as 
ever. The full force of the opposition to the 
Bill wili think and feel and act in concert. [t 
will be best, then, for the majority to venture 
upon no “charge with bayonets,” no “ bold ex- 
pedient for suspending or overruling ” the priv- 
ileges of the House, in the expectation of find- 
ing a divided, wavering, or unintelligent oppo- 
sition. 

A word or two on the sage counsels of the 
Richmond Enquirer. Is it not safer for the 
minority to obstruct the business of the House, 


occasionally, under great provocation, under | 


and within the rules of the House, than for a 
mejority to annihilate all rules, and assume 
the absolute control of all legislation? We 
were not aware that the despotism of a major- 
ity was a favorite doctrine with the South— 
that a Principle which puts the rights of a mi- 
nority under the unlimited control of a major- 
ity, could find support in a section which num- 
bers only one-third of the voters of the whole 
country, two-fifths of the members of the House 
of Representatives, and two-fifths in the electo- 
ral college. Who are the sticklers for the Pres- 
idential veto, conferred for the purpose of pro- 
tecting minorities against mere majority votes ? 
Who insist, in National Conventions, on the 
two-thirds rule, so as to prevent the adoption 
of resolutions and nomination of candidates 
by mere majority votes? These same Slave- 
holders, who are now proposing to avail them- 
selves of an illegitimate majority to subvert 
the rules of the House, for the purpose of 
forcing through a Bill which they know, if it 
could be submitted to the People, would be 
condemned by three-fourths of them! 


Yes—these men, so watchful over the rights 
of minorities, so jealous of the power.of ma- 
jorities, whose vital interests depend for pro- 
tection on guarantees restraining the majority 
power, finding themselvor, through the disloy- 
alty of certain Northorn men, able to wield 
the numerical strength of the House, are de- 
liberately meditating the utter subversion of 
all its rules, with a view to force through a 
measure which they supposo will establish 
their ascendency ! 

Very well—if the only rule in legislation is 
to be the naked will of the majority, let us un- 
derstand it. The free States will have no right 
to complain. Slaveholders would do well to 
remember, that Haman was hung on the very 
gallows, which in, the pride of his strength he 
had reared for Mordecai. 

“Extreme cases require extreme remedies,” 
says the Enquirer. “There is @ great law of 
self-defence, above all conventional regula- 
tions, which not only justifiea, but demands, 
tho disregard of ordinary restraints, if neces- 
sary to the execution of its supreme decree.” 
Bold language, for a slaveholder. What, if 
the slaves should act upon the sentiments it 
embodics? What, if the vast majority which 
in process of time the free States must have 
in Congress, the Union continuing, should act 
upon these sentiments? These Slavery men 
are infatuated—they know not what they do. 

For once, we agree with the Enquirer. Ex- 
treme cases do require extreme remedies. The 
law of self-defence, of self-preservation, does, in 
our judgment, rise “above all conventional 
regulations.” But, in such a case, it becomes 
revolutionary law. When its enforcement is 
demanded, Constitutions and Governments 
cease to have any obligatory force. A major- 
ity or a minority which, in obedience to the law 
of self-preservation, shall set aside all conven- 
tional arrangements, all ordinary restraints, 
has inavgurated, and is responsible for, a Rev- 
olution. The minority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives proposes no bold expedient of this 
sort—its purpose being to avail itself simply of 
parliamentary law and legal privileges. It is 
not therefore revolutionary—its action does 
not go to the subversion of Government. But 
the majority, if it fulfil the prediction of Jon, 
and act in conformity to the invocation of the 
Richmond Efquirer, will, stand convicted be- 
fore the country, as a revolutionary body, an 
enemy to the privileges of the House, an enemy 
to the Constitution, an enemy to Government. 
Its action will be as treascnous, as if it should 
then vote itself en permanence, and appoint a 

ionary Committee or Tribunal to govern 
the country in disregard of the Constitution and 
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to subvert the rules of the House, and stamp 
themselves as rebels againet legitimate author- 
ity, traitors to the Constitution. = 
DISABILITIES UNDER THE SLAVE SYSTEM. 
One of our morning papers, a few days ago, 
of the severe police laws of the South 





| in regard to slaves and free people of color, 


pronounced them the consequences of “ Aboli- 
tion intermeddling.” Publications on the 
wrongs endured by the slaves, and advocating 
the right of resistance, it says, were circulated 
in the slave States, and in self-defence, their 
Legislatures passed stringent laws, intended to 
exclude them, and secnre subordination in the 
slave population. 

You will see in the same journal, at times, 
dissertations on the blessings of Slavery, as a 
conservative institution, a safe and stable basis 
of prosperity ; on the good condition, happi- 
ness, and contentment of slaves; on the benefi- 
cent relations subsisting between them and 
their masters. The working-men of New 
England are hardly so well off as they; the 
working-men of Old England are worse off. 

It is characteristic of the advocates of Sla- 
very, that they are forever contradicting them- 
selves, without knowing it. How much con- 
servatism is there in an institution which is 
endangered by free discussion? What kind 
of a basis of prosperity is that which cannot 
bear examination? What must bo the condi- 
tion, the happiness, the contentment, of a 
class, whose subordination and good conduct 
can be secured only by keeping them in mid- 
night darkness ? 

Immense voluntary associations, aided by 
Government, in England, are laboring to dif- 
fuse education among the working classes, to 
teach them their rights and interests, to excite 
their aspirations, and stimulate them to elevate 
their condition. Thero are no laws prohibiting 
them, under heavy penalties, from being taught 
to read and write; no jails for the imprison- 
ment of women nobly devoting themselves to 
their instruction; no censorship to exclude 
from their reach publications on the wrongs 
and rights of Labor. And in our country, has 
the thought ever entered the head of any vision- 
ary, that tho laboring population of the free 
States might be excited to insurrection by rea? 
ing translations from the mo&t traculent social- 
ists of France, who have agonized over the suf- 
ferings of the working people ? 

Suppose the New England States should en- 
act a code of laws, compelling the operatives in 
their factories, the laborers on their farms, to 
be within doors by a certain hour every even- 
ing ; forbidding them to be found away from 
their respective homes, without @ pass, on pain 
of being whipped; to carry arms of any kind ; 
to possess any boat or vessel of any kind. to 
engage in any sort of trade on their own ac- 
count; to lift their hands to strike a gentle- 
man; to learn to read or write; and also enact- 
ing that any person receiving or circulating 
any publication calling in question the rights 
of employers, or asserting the rights of work- 
ing people, should be fined and imprisoned,— 
would not the world pronounce at once that 
thé condition of the operatives and laborers, 
requiring for its security and perpetuation 
abominable regulations of this sort, must be 
one of rank oppression and degradation? And 
with what shouts of dorision should we respond 
to the boasting of New England divines and 
politicians, that such a condition was safe, sta_ 
ble, bencficent, commending itself alike to the 
philanthropy and the religion of mankind! 

A system in-accordance with natural rights, 
requires for its maintenance no laws in conflict 
with natural rights. As, under the slave code, 
the child follows the condition of the mother, 
so do laws follow the character of institutions. 
A wrong institution generates wrong sentiments, 
and must be supported by wrong lews. “Thinga 
bad begun, make strong themsalves by ill.” A 
man who runs against a current, cannot 
make headway by one stroke, but must inces- 
santly repeat his efforts. A lie deliberately 
uttered, drags a legion after it. The man who 
steals, must lie, and may be tempted to murder, 
to conceal his theft. 

Establish a State religion, which asserts the 
infallibility of one Church, with its supremacy 
over Civil institutions, and laws for the punish- 
ment of heresy, for compalsory uniformity, for 
the exclusion of heretical publications, for the 
abridgment of the rights of conscience and free 
discussion, are logical and necessary sequences. 

Establish a system by which one class of 
men is made the property of another class— 
subjected to the absolute control of, and for the 
exclusive benefit of, the latter, and all the laws 
concerning them must conform to the inhe- 
rent nature of the system. They must regard 
and treat the subject class as property. Hence, 
the slaves'are rendered incapable of making a 
contract, of course, cannot legally marry; are 
Jiable to be bought, sold, and whipped, like 
animals, are unprovided with education, gener- 
ally forbidden to learn to read or write, are 
unable to own property, are subjected to severe 
restraints at the pleasure of their masters; and 
tho greatest vigilance is exercised in shutting 
out all influences that may tend to enlighten 
them in regard to the true nature and rights 
of man. 

These severities, which our cotemporary at- 
tributes to the intermedling of Abolitionists, 
are the logical, necessary sequences and sup- 
ports of the system itself. Founded on a deni- 
al of natural rights, it can secure itself only 
by a perpetual war sgainst natural rights. 
Civil Despotism cannot recognise the right of 
free discussion, the liberty of the press, or the 
right of the people to assemble peaceably, dis- 
cuss their grievances, and petition for redress, 
ubless it has made up its mind to resign its 
usurpations. Nor caf Plantation Slavery con- 


Free Institutions demand equal laws, and a 
free press; Slave Institutions, unequal laws, 
ahd a censorship of the press. 

As a matter of fact, the several laws which 
the morning paper alluded to, ascribes to Abo- 
lition interference, are older than what is 
called the Abolition movement. It was in 1740 
that the slave-code of South Carolina, for ex- 
ample, was revised and re-enacted in a form 
which has continued with little change from 
that time to this. It deprived the master of the 
power of manumission—thus inflicting a quasi 
Slavery upon him. Masters were forbidden to 
allow their slaves to hire their own time; to 
let or hire any plantation; to possess any ves- 
sel or boat ; to keep or raise any horses, cattle, 
or hogs; to engage in any sort of trade on their 
own account; to be taught to write; or to have 
or wear any apparel (except livery servants) 
finer than negro cloth, duffils, kerseys, osna- 
burghs, blue linen, check linen, or coarse gar- 
lix, or calicoes, checked cotton, or Scotch plaid ; 
and any constable seeing any negro better 


clad, might seize the clothes, and sppropriate 


them to his own use.* _ 


tle is this—does the law of self-defence, or self- | and Magna Charta, in 
preservation, require now a revolution? Is the ) 


the vindication of their rights, to the transac. | 


tion of the public business, to the preservation 
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ceda such rights, without subverting itself. | f 
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ng map, 60 that idoas of Truth, Justice, 
and Liberty, should forever cease, in- 
bo substituted by instinct, and that 
net find its highest enjoyment in blind 
submission to the will of a superior, in the 
absence of all care, all aspiration, all hope, 
and in eupply of animal wante—then might 
they safely disponse with all laws and re- 
straints, Their whole code might be reduced 
to two provisions—food for the belly, and a 
lash for the back! As they are not equal to 
this task, they will be obliged, so iong as they 
attempt to govern and treat human beings in 
this nineteenth century of the Christian era, 
like beasts of burden, to resort to the m 
odious rogulations, to enforce su ion, 
secure safety, and counteract the innumerable 
hostile influences, radiating and concentrating 
with perpetually increasing intensity upon 
their accursed usurpation, from the events of 
the Past, from the movements of the Present, 
and from the opening life of the Future. 





For the National Era. 
{vrom “MY SUMMER WITH DR. SINGLETARY.’’] 


MARTHA MASON. 
A SONG OF THE OLD FRENCH WAR. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Robie Rawlin, frosts were falling, 
When the ranger’s horn was calling, 
Through the woods to Canada; 
Gone the winter's sleet and snowing, 
Gono the spring-time’s bud and blowing, 
Gone the summer’s harvest-mowing, 
And again the fields are gray ; 
Yot away, he’s away; 
Faint and fainter hope is growing, 
In the hearts that mourn his stay. 


“Martha Mason, Martha Mason, 
Prithee tell us what’s the reason 

That you mope at home to-day : 
Barely smiling is not sinning; 
Leave your quifling, leave your spinning ; 
What is all your store of linen, 

If your heart is never gay ? 

Come away, come away ! 
Never yet did sad beginning 

Make the end of life a play!” 


Overbending, till she’s blending 
With the flaxen skein she’s tending, 
Pale brown tresses smoothed away 
From her face of patient sorrow, 
Sits she, secking but to borrow, 
From the trembling hope of morrow, 
Solace for the weary day. 
“ Go your way, laugh and play; 
Unto Him who heeds the sparrow 
And the lily, let me pray.” 


“With our rally rings the valley— 

Join us!” criod the blue-eyed Nelly ; 
“Join us!” cried the laughing May: 

“To the beach we all are going, 

And, to gave the task of rowing, 

Wost by north the wind is blowing, 
Blowing briskly down the bay! 
Come away, come away ! 

Time and tide are swiftly flowing, 

Let us take them while we may! 


“ Never tell us that you’ll fail us, 
Where the purple beach-plum mellows 
On tho bluffs so wild and gray. 
Hasten, for the oars are falling ; 
Hark, our merry mates are calling; 
Time it is that we were all in, 
Singing tideward down the bay!” 
“Nay, nay, let me stay ; 
Sore and sad for Robie Rawlin, 
Is my heart,” she said, ‘‘ to-day!” 


“Vain your calling for Rob Rawlin, 
Some red squaw hig moose-meat’s broiling, 
Or some French lass, singing gay ; 
Just forget as he’s forgetting ; 
What's the use of always frotting ? 
If some stars must needs be setting, 
Others rise as good as they!” 
“Cease, I pray; go your way!” 
Martha cries, her eyelids wetting ; 
‘* Foul and false the words you say!” 


‘‘ Martha Mason, hear to reason, 
Prithee put a kinder face on ;” 
“Cease to vex me,” did she say. 
** Spake you true instead of lying, 
If I knew the pines were sighing 
O’er his grave, and wild birds crying, 
I, ag now, would say you nay. 
But away, far away, 
Turns my heart, forever trying 
Some new hope for each new day.” 


‘* When the shadows hide the meadows, 
And the sunset’s golden ladders 
Climb the twilight’s walls of gray, 
From the window of my dreaming 
I can see his firelock gleaming, 
And his smile of welcome beaming 
Brightly on his homeward way : 
But away, swift away, 
Glides the fond delusive seeming, 
And I kneel again to pray!” 


Look up, Martha! Worn and swarthy 
Glowed a face of manhood worthy. 

“ Robie! ’— Martha! ’’—all they say. 
O’er went wheel and reel together, 
Little cared the owner whithor ; 
Heart of lead is heart of feather, 

Noon of night is golden day ! 

Come away, come away ; 
When true lovers meot each other, 

Why should prying filers stay ? 





{>> We commend the following card to the 
notice of every true friend of Freedom in Penn- 
sylvania. Mr. Gangewer is, in all respects, 
true and trustworthy. 

INDEPENDENT PAPER AT HARRISBURG. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

A Free Democratic paper at Harrisburg has 
long been felt as a great want, and some such 
paper in a central location is deemed indispen- 
sable, if the Independent Democrats of Penn- 
sylvania intend to organize a party and become 
@ power in the State. Various friends are mov- 
ing to secure sapport for such a paper, and I 
do not doubt but their efforts will prove suc- 
cessful. The State Central Committee, in a 
recent circular, warmly commend this paper 
to the favor of the friends of the cause ; and the 
Free Democrats of Butler county, at their 
county convention on the Sth instant, unani- 
mously adopted the following resolutions: 

“Whereas it is in contemplation to estab- 
lish a Free Democratic State paper at Harris- 
burg, and whereas, in the opinion of this mect- 
ing, a State organ is highly necessary: There- 
0. 


re, 
“ Resolved, That we sympathize with the 


movement, and pledge ourselves to its support, 
individually, and to use our efforts to obtain 
subscribers. : 
“On moti . 
“ Resolved, That each member of this con- 


vention will endeavor to obtain the names of 
all Free in the townships of the 
county, and forward the same to Rev. Jas. N. 
Smith, of Portersville, who is for this county 
the member of the State Central Committee.” 

Other counties might probably be induced 
to use similar efforts to establish such ¢, paper. 
Numerous individual friends throughout the 
| State ress & willingness to help the cause 
along by doing all they can to sustain an in- 
dependent paper at Harrisburg, but some coun- 
ties have not been heard from at all. Those 
who will aid in sustaining such @ paper are 
requested to address me at this city, box 821. 

A, M, Gancrwer. 


Washington City, D. C., May 18, 1854. 


Eastman’s Sick Heapacux Remepy.—lt is 
our rule to withhold all notice of medicines 
‘whose composition is kept secret, bat we feel 
constrained to waivo it in the case of a remedy 
which has been for some time advertised in 
the newsphpers, as Eas‘man’s Sick Headache 
P. Eastman is # regularly-bred 
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markably beneficial effects in cases of that 
common, most distressing affection, sick head. 
ache, we are 80 well convinced, that a senso of 
duty constrains us to recommend it to all au). 
ject to that ailment. It is nonsense to Claim 
that it is infallible, or that it will prove cura. 
tive in every case—but, in the few instances 
in which we have known it used faithfully 
according to the directions, it has proved : 
complote remedy, and under such circumstan. 
ces that it was impossible to attribute the of 
fect produced to other causes. 


are wed 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE HOUSE ON THE 201R 


Last Saturday, in closing the debate on the 
Bill to repeal the Missouri Compromise, My. 
Richardson called upon the majority to yots 
down all amendmenis, and stand by the sub. 
stitute he had offered. One might well ask. 
what is the use of a deliberative aesembly, if 
& majority is to devieo every bill, and stub. 
bornly reject any suggestions of amendmont 
unless emanating from one of its own mem. 
bers? Ali the rules of the House, prescribing 
the various steps by which « Bill shall be con. 
sidered and perfected, utterly fail of their oh. 
ject, under such a despotism. 

The same mode of provedure was adopted in 
the Senate, the minority being treated as if 
they had no rights. Every effort on their part 
to improve the Bill was resisted, overy suggce. 
ticn contemptuously spurned. 

It amounts then to this, that a few Rapre- 
sentatives of tho Sectional Interest of Slavery 
and the Administration, working jointly, con. 
coct @ certain measure, determine its form. its 
language, all its detaila, resolve against any 
alteration or modification, submit it to Con- 
gress, and, by the aid of a majority secured by 
Administration influence, after going through 
the mockery of reference, reporting, taking 
up, reading twice, considering, and motions to 
amend, making a show of respect for the mi- 
nority, while trampling upon all its suggestiona 
force through the measure, just as it was dic- 
tated by the Slave Interest and its prime min. 
ister, the President. 

And this is called deliberation, consideration, 
maturing, perfecting a bill, legislation ; when 
the truth ie, Congress, ceasing to be the legic- 
lative department of the Government, becomes 
the mere register of edicts issued by the Power 
that stands behind the Presidential chair—tho 
instrument of Executive influence, wielded by 
an unscrupulous Class Interest for its own av. 
grandizement. ° 

The majority in the House last Saturday 
obeyed the orders of Mr. Richardson, for the 
time being, the organ of this Interest. Tho 
motion of Mr. Giddings, to etrike out from the 
first section the clause binding future Congress. 
es to admit into the Union States formed out 
of the said Territories, with or without Slavery, 
as their Constitutions might preecribe, was voted 
down. Mr. Wailley’s proposition, that no Ter- 
ritorial Governments for Kansas and Nebraska 
should be created during the yoar 1834, de- 
signed to afford the people an opportunity to 
announce their will on the subject, was voted 
down. Mr, Peckham’s amendment, to organ- 
ize one Territory, instead of two—the object in 
organizing two being simply to increase the 
patronage of the President—was yoted down; 
as were also the following propositions: by 
Mr. Mace, to invest all Territorial Legislatures 
with power te admit or exclude Slavery at any 
time by law; by Mr. Parker, to enlarge tho 
boundaries of Kansas, with a view to bring 
within its limits as many emigrants from free 
States as possible ; by Mr. Flagler, to postpone 
the effect of the act till the rightsof the Indians 
in the Territory should be extinguished, as pro- 
posed in the first section; by Mr. Faller, to 
grant power to the Territorial Legislatures to 
establish or exclude Slavery, as to them should 
seem proper; by Mr. Eliot, that no State out 
of said Territories should be admitted into the 
Union, unless its Constitution should prohibit 
Slavery; and by Mr. Campbell, that States 
formed out of said Territories shall be admitted 
inte the Union, provided there be neither Sla- 
very nor involuntary servitude therein, other- 
wise than in punishment of crime. 

To the amendments moved by Mesers. Maco 
and Faller, we’ would cail special attention. 
The President’s organs in the North and West 
assert perpetually that, should the bill pass, 
the Territorial Legislatures will have the power 





the Slave Power in the South positively assert 
that this is false; that, should the Bill pass, 
the Conetitution carries Slavery theoretically 
into the Territorice; slavehclders may carry 
their slaves there, and the Territorial Legisla- 
tures may and ought to protect them, but will 
have no power to prohibit the slave relation, 
or exclude the slaves. 

Mr. Mace, to expose this contradiction in 
doctrine, this fraud in the Bill, this duplicity 
among its supporters, moved to insert in the 
first section— 

“ And the Territorial Legislatures shall have 
power to admit or exclude Slaaery at any 
time, by law.” 

Here was an opportunity for the Northern 
and Southern supporters of the Bill to come 
toa plain understanding, and state precisely 
what they meant. What did they do? They 
voted down the amendment—96 to 76; that 
is, they voted against investing the Teri itorial 
Legislature with power to admit or exclude Sla- 
very. 

Again they were tested by Mr. Fuller, of 
Maine, on Old Line Democrat, a friend of the 
Administration, desirous of acting with the 
majority, if possible. He moved to insert— 

“ And the Territorial Legislatures ehall have 
the power to establish or exclude Slavery, as 
to them shall seem proper.” 


As a National Democrat, he said, he would 
like to yote for the Bill, and if his amendment 
should prevail, he would do so. If it should 
not, he would yote against the bill, as at pree- 
ent advised. 

This was going a great way—but the major- 
ity, in obedience to orders, voted down his prop- 
osition, 91 to 75. What was the plain lan- 
guage of that vote? We, the supporters of 
the Bill, will not grant the Territorial Legisla- 
tures power to establish. or exclude Slavery. 
And yet, Northern members voting for this Bill, 
will go home to their constitnents and tell them 
that it confers this very power on the Territo- 
rial Legislatures, knowing all the while that 
had they incorporated such a power in the Bill, 
not & Southern man on the floor of Congress 
would have supported it! If the “sovereign 
people” suffer themselves to be impcsed upon 
by such trickery as this, they will give strong 
evidence of their unfitness for self-government, 
and bring discredit upon Democratic institu- 
tions. 


Unirep States Senators rrom Connectl- 
cuT—R. H. Gillette, Free-Soiler, and Lafayette 
Foster, Anti-Slavery Whig, were yesterday 
elected United States Senators from Connect 
cut, the former for the short and the latter for 
the long term. In the House, Gillette had 109, 
Chapman 92, Smith 6, Baldwin 5, Ingham 3, 
Butler 1. The Democrats deserted their ca0- 
didate, voting for Chapman for the,long term. 
Foster had 129, all others 90. In the Senate, 
Gillette had 1 and Foster 3 majority. 
Baurrmorx, May 22.—Thke Black Horse Ho- 
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WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 

” We have again and again wartied the coun- 
sey that thé Bal to pepe Missouri Com- 
pfomise is but tho first step in a series of 
measures, designed to nationalize Slavery, 
eecure for it undisputed supremacy, and pre- 
pare the way for the establishment of an im- 
mense slave Empire, including Cuba and all 
of Mexioo fit for slave labor, commanding the 
guif and coast trade, possessing and control- 
ling all the main routes from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and holding the free States, hem- 
med in and divided by Slavery, in a condition 
of dependence and subservience. The passage 
of the Nebraska Bill, says the Union, is neces- 
sary to prepare Northern sentiment for the 
thick-coming events ef the future—for the ac- 
quisition of Cubs, and other events of no less 
importance. The samo majority that forces 
hat measure through Congress, will be relied 
upon to give success to the warlike movements 
in relation to Cuba already initiated by the 
Executive and in the Senate. 

In view of all this, what is to be done, should 
the Bill pass? 0, it will arouse public indig- 
nation at the North, exclaim many voices. 
The People will never endure such on outrage. 
Let us not deceive ourselves. Events will not 
shape themselves to suit us, merély because we 
wish it. We must work out our own predictions. 


- If crime goes no further than to excite horror 


in a community, the ends of justice are not an- 
swered ; but when publie indignation becomes 
active, arrests, arraigns, tries, condemns, pun- 
ishes the criminal, and provides new safe- 
guards against the repetition of the crime, then 
may it be said with truth, that the resulting 
good more than compensates for the original 
evil. 

The Congress of 1850 was elected upon the 
Slavery issue. A large majority of its mem- 
bers was sent expressly to defend and promote 
the interests of Liberty. Owing to causes, 
which all are familiar with, that majority was 
reduced to a minority, and the will of the free 
Staies was disregarded. Territories were or- 
ganized without restriction as to Slavery, and 
left defencoless against its aggressions, and an 
inhuman, unconstitutional fugitive slave act 
was forced upon the People. We then heard 
a great deal about the indignation that was to 
arise—the People of the North would never 
tolerate such legislation—they would arise in 
their m' ght and take vengeance upon the men 
who had betrayed them. Did they do it? 

h—have we forgotten their tame acquies- 
cence, their Union-saving Committees, their 
Baltimore Conventions, and Finality Resolves? 
And yet, could the questions have been directly 
submitted to the People of the Free States, will 
you abandon the Wilmot Proviso? will you 
assent to this Fugitive Law?—NO! would 
have been their indignant response. Why, 
then, was their acquiescence ed soon secured? 
Because eminent and influential statesmen, to 
whom they had been accustomed to yield the 
guidance of their political affairs, devoted all 
their energies to reconciling them to what had 
been done, and, above all, because the strong 
minority in Congress that had withstood to the 
last, the passage of the acts referred to, discon- 
tinued from that hour all further opposition. 

Had that minority, without distinction of 
party, entered their solemn protest against the 
legislation, agreed upon an address to the Peo- 
ple, exposing its true character and design, 
and the manner in which it had been consum- 
mated, holding up the responsible actors in the 
premises, and invokirlg a popular verdict upon 
them and the transaction, even the influence 
of Webster would have failed to assuage the 
general discontent; and the healthful reac- 
tion hoped for by so many, would have taken 
place. 

Is there no lesson in this for us? Let the 
Nebraska Bill pass, and let members opposed 
to it pursue the policy adopted under a similar 
provocation in 1850, and we should apprehend 
similar resulte. Will they, in such an event, 
pursue such a policy? Do they intend to be- 
come quietists? Will they prove by the 
promptness and tameness of their acquiescence 
that, after all, their resistance to the nefarious 
measure was but half sincere? Sappose, on 
the contrary, the eighty members from the 
free States, Democratic, Whig, Independent 
Democratic, opponents of the Bill, overpowered 
by the alliance of Slavery with Executive Pat- 
ronage and Northern Servility, should unite in 
an Address to the People of the United States, 
showing the Bill in its true colors, exposing its 
real nature and ulterior purposes, laying bare 
the extraordinazy and corrupt means resorted 
to to secure its passage, fastening responsibility 
upon the prominent actors, and calling upon 
the People to disregard obsolete issues, old pre- 
judices, mere party names, and rally as one 
man for the re-establishment of Liberty and 
overthrow of the Slave Power—what would be 
the effect? Agitation, instead of subsiding, 
would increase; Northern Sentiment, instead 
of being prepared for acquiescence in the rest 
of the series of aggressive measures projected 
by Slaveholders, would be aroused and organ- 
ized to resistance; at the ballot-box would the 
faithful men who have battled for the rights of 
the free States,hear the voice, “Well done, 
good and faithful servants,” while retributive 
vengeance would fall upon the heads of the 
men who have betrayed them. 

Neyer mind your Parties, gentlemen. “ Let 
the dead bury their dead.” Speak to your con- 
stituents boldly; if your voice should disorgan- 
ize old parties, disenthral the manhood of the 
North and West, and give birth to a new cre- 
ation, glowing with the light and life and holy 

faith of Freedom, and an inexorable purpose 
to establish its supremacy, now and forever, 
your address would take its place in American 
History beside the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the one having heralded the birth, the 
other the regeneration of your country. 





THE VOICE OF CONNECTICUT. 


We give below the Resolutions on the Ne- 
braska bill, whiclf passed the Senate of Con- 
necticut on Tuesday by a vote of 16 to 1, and 
the House on Wednesday by a vote of 148 to 57. 

“Whereas a bill is now pending in the Con- 
gress of the United States, for the organization 
of the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska, by 
which the eighth section of the act prepara- 
tory to the admission of Missouri, approved 
March 6, 1820, is declared inoperative and 
void : 

“ Resolved, by this General That 
the form of the prohibition of Slavery, in the 


Act PB Ny Feo peste va fea 
act designed to irrepeala d the 
public faith, to the whole extent of the power 
of Congress so to do, against any repeal of the 


prohibition so enacted, and that the people of 
Connecticut have, therefore, relied » the 
perpetuity of that enactment, with 
dence in the integrity and honor, both of Na- 
tional Government, and of those States which 
sustain the institution of Slavery within their 
Own jurisdiction. 


dintome in the name and in behalf | 
State, we ye 
ee repeal of the iti ' Sla- 





tives of this State in the of the Uni- 
ted States, to be by them laid that body, 





From our reporter we gather the following 
particulars of an outrage perpetrated in the 
House to-day by the supporters of the Nebras- 
ka Bill. 

Oa resolving itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, Mr. Stephens, 
of Georgia, moved to strike out the enacting 
clause of the Bill. This was carried, and on 
the instant, doubtless by a preconcerted ar- 
rangement, Mr. Riehardson moved that the 
Committee riso—the object being to got the 
Bill before tne House, where he could move 
the previous question, and thus force a direct 
vote on the Bill itself. The minority at once 
saw through the game, and, the motion to rise 
being taken by tellers, refused to vote. This 
left the Committee without a quorum. By the 
rules of the House, it was the plain daty of 
the Chairman, Mr. Oxps, to report this fact, 
so that there might be a. call of the House. 
Instead of doing this, he shamelessly pronoun- 
eed the motion to rise, carried; and, in diere- 
gard of all rules, and all decency, reported the 
action of the Committee on the Bill 

We state the facts as reported to us, and if 
they be correctly reported, a more abominable 
outrage was never committed on the privileges 
of the House. 

Forthwith, the floor was given to Mr. Rich- 
ardson, and he demanded the previous ques- 
tion. This, if carried, would bring the House 
to a direct vote on the Bill. Of course, the mi- 
nority at once commenced a struggle against it, 
tho result of which we shall not be able to re- 
port before going to press. 

The whole mancoavre was preconcerted. It 
is fit that so unprincipled a measure, if carried 
at all, should be carried by so unscrupulous 
means. 

We agein ask the minority, is not this the 
hour for burying all party distinctions and 
jealousies, and for uniting in 2 common appeal 
to the People cf the United States? What lib- 
erties have you, have they, left them ? 

Monday, May 22d. 





CONGRESS, 


In the Senate, to-day, Mr. Cass ventured 
upon rebaking the State of Connecticut, and 
was himself signally rebuked by Mr. Smith. 
The frailness of tho position of a shifting and 
plausible politician was forcibly illustrated in 
this little exposé. Mr. Clayton very properly 
introduced a resolution, the purpose of which 
was to present further impediments to’ the 
prosecution of the African slave trade by Amer- 
ican vessels. The discussion of the Indian ap- 
propriation bill was then resumed and contin- 
ued. 

In the House, after the presentation of the 
joint resolations of the Legislature of Con- 
necticut, in opposition to the Nebraska bill, 
the House went into Committee, and soon, by 
a total disregard of all rules, the Committee 
arose and reported the bill to the House. Here, 
the Speaker found it convenient to reverse a 
former impoftant decision of his own, and the 
friends of the Territorial bill appear determin- 
ed to “ride reugh shod” over the opposition, 
and to carry the measure. At the moment of 
our latest account, (half past three o’clock,) the 
majority were, on motion of Mr. Clingman 
overruling the too lenient decisions of Speaker 
Boyd! 

Monday, May 22d. 





A Frencu Squapron at Havana. —The 
steamer Crescent City, from Havana, arri- 
ved at New York yesterday, bringing 200 
passengers. A French squadron of six vessels 
had arrived at Havana, their object being un- 
known. The English man-of-war brig Lespie- 
gle, had just arrived there, from Kingston, Ja- 
macia, whith place she left on the 2d. She 
reports having left there the French squadron, 
composed of one frigate, two sloops-of-war, one 
frigate, one steamer, and one transport. They 
were to sail for Hanoyer on the next day. This 
squadron was from San Diego. 





MEXICO. 


The Baltimore American, of this morning, 
Says: 

“The news from Mexico, which we publish- 
ed yesterday, and the confirmatory intelligence 
received by way of New Orleans, to be found 
in this morning’s American, indicates that 
Santa Anna is in one of those d te straits 
of which his career has been so fruitful. Ac- 
cording to these advices, Alvarez had dexter- 
ously drawn him beyond the fastnesses of the 
mountains, and had thrown himself into the 
country between Acapulco and the city of 
Mexico, thus cutting him off from his resour- 
ces and supplies. As usual, however, with Mex- 
ican news, the accounts are 80 variant as to 
render it doubtful as to what is the true state 
of the case. 

“The New York Tribune, of yesterday, 
publishes intelligence from the city of Mexico 
to the 1st instant, in which it is stated that on 


the 27th,of April, five days later than the 
date at which the steamship John L. Stephens 


was prevented from touching at that port, Santa 


Anna was in full ssion of the city, and it 
was believed in the city of Mexico he would 


, and general confidence to 
prevail in the present Government. It will be 
oO ed, that the intelligence received at New 
Orleans is one day i Tribune’s 
dates, and it is stated, vely, that no intel- 
ligence from A co later than the 22d of 
ee eee ee Te 
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lowing vote : 


Yras—Messrs. Allon, Badger, Benjamin, 


— Brown,» Chase, Clayton, Cooper, 
Dodge Wisconsin, Foot, Gwin, Hunter 


James, Johnson, M , Morton, Norris, Pet- 
tit, Pratt, Sebastian, Slidell, Stuart, Sumner, 
Thompson of Ky., Toombs, Wade, Walker, 
Weller, and Williams—29. 

Nays—Messrg. Atchison, Dawson, Dodge of 
Towa, Fitzpatick, Jones of Tennessee, Rusk, 
and Toucey—7. S 

And the Senate adjouracd. 


_ In the Hotise, yesterday, after our report had 
terminated, 

Mr. Parker concluded his speech, denying 
that the bill contained the principle of popular 
sovereignty, and declaring that its effect would 
be to permit slavery to exist in these Territo- 
ries. 

In conclusion, he expressed the devotion of 
the West to the Union. 

This Administration could lay down no 
Democratic doctrine for him; it could mark 
out no rule of Democracy for him to follow; 
but it would not be at all difficuls to find him 
somewhere acting with it on this bill, for its 
position had been on every side of it. 

Mr. Lindley addressed the Committee in 
vindication of tho policy of granting alternate 
sections of land to aid in the construction of 
railroads. 

Mr. Taylor, of Tennessce, then took the 
floor. He said that, before he came here, he 
told his constituents that he was in favor of 
organizing Territorial Governments for Ne- 
braska and Kansas; but he had not then in- 
vestigated the whole subject, nor even read the 
bill. After an examination of the bill and a 
thorough investigation of the subject, he had 
come to the conclusion that this measure em- 
bodied elements-which were ruinous to the 

@ of the country, to tho interests of the 

th, to the harmony of the Union, and vio- 
lative of the pledges, oral and written, made 
by the great parties of the country bat a few 
fleeting months ago, and by the President, and 
also violative of the best interests of the whole 
country. Though he should stand alone among 
the Representatives of the sunny South, he 
would vote against this bill, because he felt 
that he was standing upon the Constitution of 
his country, that he was vindicating the inter- 
ests, not only of his own constituency, but of 
the whole Union—the interests, not only of 
those who at present lived upon the broad em- 
pire of this Republic, but of the millions, the 
multiplied millions, who were to come after us. 

Mr. Wentworth, of Massachusetts, denied 
that this bill, if passed, would bo the moans of 
withdrawing slavery agitation from the halls 
of Congress. Slavery waz so connected with 
the Government of this country and with its 
industrial resources, that it had all the elements 
of a national question—a question which was 
to be met, not at our firesides, not in State 
Legislatures, but here, in the halls of legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. Letcher replied to the charge which 
had been made by several gentlemen in debate, 
at various times, that the Representatives of 
Virginia had always exhibited a bitter hostility 
towards the West, and had invariably opposed 
grants of land to Western States to aid in the 
construction of railroads. 

Mr. Meacham defended the remonstrance 
of the New England clergymen. 

Mr. Kerr briefly replied. 

Mr. Churchwell then obtained the floor, when 
the Committee rose. 

And the House, at half past eleven o’clock, 
adjourned. 


Senate, Friday, May 19, 1854. 

Mr. Cooper laid on the table, to have print- 
ed, a substitute for the bill allowing a credit 
for duties on railroad iron. 

Mr. Slidell submitted a resolution, which 
was agreed to, directing an inquiry, by the 
Committee on Commerce, into the expediency 
of making some suitable acknowledgment to 
the officers and crew of the steamer Washing- 
ton, for the conduct displayed in the rescue of 
the passengers and crew of the packet ship 
Winchester ; and, also, ss to making some per- 
manent provision for compensating those who 
may rescue passengers or crews of American 
veesels. 

Mr. Benjamin submitted a motion to recon- 
sider the vote adopting the resolution authori- 
zing a subscription to 5,022 additional copies of 
tho Congressional Globe and Appendix. 

The Senate then proceeded to the consider- 
ation of the bills on the private calendar, and 
disposed of the following: 

Bill for the relief of W. G. Ridgely; passed. 

Bill to renew patent of Hiram Moore and 
John Hascall, for a threshing machine, was de- 
bated till two o’clock, and then postponed. 

After an Executive session, the Senate ad- 
journed till Monday. 


House of Representatives, May 19, 1854. 

On motion of Mr. Richardson, the House 
went into Committee of the Whole, (Mr. Olds 
in the chair.) 

Mr. Churchwell reviewed the Missouri Com- 
promise, and contended that the North had 
always repudiated it. He said he wished to 
know from his colleagues, (Messrs. Callom, 
Etheridge, and Taylor,) whether thoy approved 
of the Missouri Compromise # 

Mr. Cullom. My position in reference to the 
Missouri Compromise is this: It was passed in 
@ time of great political trouble, by a worthy 
band of patriots, looking to the good of the 
country; and perhaps, if I had been in that 
Congress, I should have voted for it, under the 
necessity then existing. The act is not a fa- 
vorite of mine, but the necessity which origi- 
nated it continues to-day, and therefore I am 
opposed to its abrogation. 

r. Churchwell, to prove that Senator Bell, 
of Tennessee, was at one time in favor of the 
Nebraska bill, read from the minutes of a cau- 
cus of the Whig Senators, and showed that 
that caucus had condemned the course of the 
National Intelligencer upon the subject, and 
that it authorized Mr. Badger to announce to 
the Senate its unanimous whe of the bill. 
He stated also that Messrs. Pearce, Thompson, 
and Mallory, were the only Whig Senators ab- 
sent from that caucus; and that Messrs. Bell, 
Badger, and Clayton, were appointed a com- 
mittee to wait upon the editors of the National 
Intelligencer, and inform them of the resolution 
of the caucus. 

Mr. Dean said this bill was to be denounced, 
rather than discussed. Bills of merit had been 
set_aside for the purpose of omer e: this 
bill, and the interests of the country had been 
made to suffer. 

Mr. Dean spoke of the recent delay occa- 
sioned by the action of the minority, and said 
that it was correct; that the bill should not 

oppo’, but resisted; that the Repro- 
sentatives here had not been elected to enact 
such a law. He would propose to the friends 
of the m that before rang Pa the bill 
they should all return to them re-election. 
He would trust the decision of the people, who 
would not make a scctional issue upon it. 

Mr. Dean opposed bill, because it pro- 
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| the . e ittee, because it con- 
tained a to the Missouri Com- 


promi. He declared that the record showed 
‘the act. of 1820 was carried by a majority 
of Southern votes in both branches of Con- 


Mr. Benton referred to the negotiations go- 
ing on mero thie one pew ent and yoga 

exico, for the @ portion o 
territory of the arveangeadh surmised that this 
}measure was intended to be applied to such 
land as might be acquired by us. ; 

- Mr. Knox argued at: length that the legisla- 
tion of 1850, so far from weakening, sireugt 
= and confirmed the Missouri promise 

1820, 

Mr. Hamilton contended that the bill nei- 
ther established nor prohibited Slavery in the 
Territories. 

Mr. Goode vindicated the South from 
responsibility of the introduction of this meas 
oa but he regarded it as a glorious responsi- 

1 


Mr. Danham did not believe the objects to 
be accomplished were equal to the evils which 
would grow out of this renewed agitation of 
the subject of Slavery. 

Ho opposed the Clayton amendment, and ad- 
vocated the principle of popular sovereignty. 
He contended that there must be positive law, 
before Slavery could be introduced into these 
Territories. 


that obnoxious feature which repealed the Mic- 
souri Compromise, he would not have occupied 
the floor at this time. 

Mr. Caskie remarked, that a happy augury 
was to be found in the fact, that this proposal 
of justice to the South had been presented by 
the North. He characterized the Missouri act 
of 1820 as unconstitutional. 

Mr. Pringle said that his great objection to 
the bill was its proposed violation of good faith, 
by the abrogation of the restriction against 
Slavery north of 36 deg. 30 min., after all the 
territory south of that line had beea converted 
into slaye States. This restrictive line was 
forced upon the North by Southern represent- 
atives and Northern doughfaces; and the same 
power which ostablished it, now proposed to 
annul it. 

Mr. Howe asked and obtained leave to print 
his views on the bill, he not having been able 
to Obtain the floor to deliver them to the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Drum gave notice that he intended to 
offer the following substitute for the section of 
the bill which declares null and void the Mis- 
souri Compromise : 

“That said Territory, or any portion theroof, 
when admitted as a State, shall be received 
into the Union with or without Slavery, as its 
Constitution may prescribo at the time of its 
admission, anything contained in the 8th sec- 
tion of the act of Congress approved on the 
6th day of March, 1820, commonly called the 
Missouri Compromise, or any other law of Con- 
gress, to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

Mr. Drum occupied his hour in support of 
the amendment, and in opposition to the clause 
as it now stands. 

Mr. Greenwood believed that nothing but 
an abstract question would be gained. 

Mr. Seymour briefly argued to prove that 
the bili, instead of transferring the subject of 

lavery to the People of these Territories, trans- 
ferred it to the President of the United States, 
who had the appointment of the Governors, in 
whom was vested almost unlimited power. 

The Committee, at a quarter past 12 o'clock, 
took a recess until 9 o’clock in the morning. 





House of Representatives, May 20, 1854. 

Speeches were made this morning by Messrs. 
Stanton of Tennessee, Henn, and Chastain, in 
favor of the Nebraska bill, and by Messrs. 
Stuart of Ohio, Harlan of Ohio, Goodrich, and 
Edmands, in opposition to that bill. The lat- 
ter had but a couple of minutes to speak ; but, 
having given notice of his intention to print his 
argument, he remarked that the act contem- 
plated by the friends of the bill was in good 
keeping with the violation of the laws of na- 
ture, and the turning of night into day, of late 
witnessed in these halls. 

Mr. Richardson arose to deliver the closing 
speech in Committee, but gave place for the 
purpose of permitting gentlemen to ask per- 
mission to print the speeches they had heen 
unable to deliver ; and a general order to that 
effect was made. 

Mr. Richardson proceeded to deliver his sen- 
timents. He would be willing to go before the 
people upon the issue now presented. He 
knew it would triumph. 

Mr. Richardson would say to the friends of 
the bill, that expedition is necessary. He would 
say to its Northern friends, that their names 
were already on the “roll of infamy.” They 
could make nothing by faltering ; their safety 
consisted in standing together. Ask no quar- 
ters, and show none. <i 

To its Southern friends he would say, that 
they must stand by the friends who stand by 
them. He appealed to all to vote down all 
amendments; to pass it as it is; not to enter 
upon the sea of amendments ; let each sacrifice 
some preferences. He said they need not fear 
the North. He had often been threatened with 
Northern censures, but had not found them at 
home. 

If Democrats could not stand up to Demo- 
cratic principles, the sooner they leave the bet- 
ter. Let them go. There were enough to fight 
it out to the bitter end. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Richardson’s speech, 
Mr. Dean moved that the Committee now rise ; 
on which motion Mr. Edgerton called for teil- 
ers, which were ordered, and the vote stood— 
yeas 62, nays 92. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill by seo- 
tions, to each of which amendments could be 
offered, and upon each of which amendments a 
five minutes’ speech for and another against 
could be mado. 

Mr. Edgerton proposed to amond the bill 
by striking out all.of the bill, and substituting 
the bill which passed in the House of Reprc- 
sentatives on the 10th of February} 1853. That 
bill had passed this House with but 43 votes 
against it, and with 17 Southern votes for it. 
It received the support of Messrs. Benton and 
Douglas. It prodaced no sectional controversy. 
It would have passed the Senate if it had had 
a fair vote. 

Mr. Edgerton said the division made in the 
Territory was very unequal. The bill he pre- 
sented made no division, and it contained more 
of the elements of non-intervention than the 
present bill. 5 

Mr. Craige opposed the amendment, because 
he preferred the present bill. 

6 proposed amendment was then read. 
[Mr. Edgerton’s amendment will not be voted 
upon until the bill shall have been read, and 
amended, by sections ] - 

Mr. Giddings moved to strike out that por- 
tion of the bill stating that States may here- 
_after be admitted with or without Slavery, and 
contended that it was absurd in this Congress 
to attempt to bind the action of a future Con- 


gress. 

Mr. Clingman was opposed to the amond- 
ment, but would not argue it. 

The vote on this amendment, was taken by 
tellers, and decided in the negative—yeas 53, 
naye not counted. 

r. Walley moved an amendment, inserting 
& negative to the bill, declaring that the Ter- 
ritory should not be provided with a territorial 
government at the time designated. 

Mr. Richardson called him to order for irrel- 
evancy, in the course of his remarks. 

The Chair decided he was in order. 

The vote on this amendment was decided by 
tellers—yeas 75, nays 103. 

. Peckham moved an amendment to the 
first section, changing the boundaries of the 
Territory, 80 as to make one and not two Ter- 


Mr. P. said he did not expect success for his 
motion, because the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Territories had given out that all amend- 
ments should be down. The 


had said he would make two Territories, to 
future legislation. He was afraid of 








Mr. Pratt said that, were the bill divested of , 


tieman | 






faith, for the ip 
uith of members—of Western 
cart those of Indiana, who mem): 


South, the Constitution was the power to be 

carried into the Territories; in the W: 
uatter sovereignty ; in the North, it was 

Slavery cowld not go there. - 

Mr. English asked his colleague if he would 
vote for the bill thus amended. 

Mr. Mace. I will. ' 

Mr. English, Then I will vote for the 
amendment. 

The question was decided by tellera—yoas 
76, nays 94, 
Mr. Parker an amendment, chan- 
sry" of the Torry. Mr. P, orplsned that 

ry of the Te " r. P, i at 
Kansas was small, and he wished to increase 
its size, in order to embrace a region that 
would probably be peopled by nen-slavehold- 
ers. He wished to increase the chances of ma- 
king that a Free Soil Territory, as well as that 
of Nebraska. If the South really believe sla- 
very will never go to either, they could not ob- 
ject to this. . 

Mr. oe disagreed with the facts 
and arguments of his friend from Indiana. 

The question was decided by tellers, and 
rejected. , 

Mr. Eliot, of Massachusetts, moved so to 
amend the first section of the Nebraska bill as 
to make it provide that the States to be here- 
after formed out of Nebraska and Kansas shall 
not be admitted unless their Constitutions pro- 
hibit slavery. This amendment was rejected. 
- Mr. Campbell moved to amend the bill so as 
to make it enact that the States to be hereaf- 
ter formed out of this Territory shall be admit- 
ted into the Union, “ provided there shall be 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude there- 
in, except for the punishment of crimes ;” 
which amendment was rejected. 


Senate, Monday, May 22, 1854. 

The Chair laid before the Senate a letter 
from Mr. Everett, notifying the Senate that he 
had resigned his eat, to take effect on the 3d 
of June next. 

Mr. Chase gavo notice of a bill to establish 
franking privileges, and to provide for the dis- 
tribution of public documents. 

Mr. Smith presented the resolutions of the 
Legislature of Connecticut, remonstrating 
against the passage of ‘the Nebraska bill, the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise, and declar- 
ing they could never consent to the extension of 
slavery to territory now free, or to the admis- 
sion of any slave State formed out of territory 
now free; which were read. 

Mr. Cass said he hoped these resolutions did 
not mean or threaten another Hartford Con- 
vention. 

Mr. Smith>said he saw nothing in the reso- 
lutions calling for the remark of tho Senator 
from Michigan. Whether the resolutions 
meant another Hartford Convention or not, one 
thing was certain, they contained the senti- 
ments of the people of Connecticut by an over- 
whelming msjority, and also of the Democratic 
party of that State, by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. 

Mr. Cass said he had beon used to hear de- 
nunciations of this kind for forty years. Ho 
hoped and believed that the People of Connec- 
ticut would be found entirely willing to submit 
to any constitutional act of Congress. The 
People of Michigan, he did not doubt, would 
sustain the Representatives in supporting any 
law, properly to secure to all American citi- 
zens the right of self-gévernment. 

Mr. Smith said he would leave it to the Sen- 
ate to decide who commenced the work of de- 
nunciation. Did not the Senator say the reso- 
lutions meant another Hartford Convention ? 
They were the resolutions adopted by the 
Legislature of Connecticut ; they expreseed the 
sentiments of the people of Connecticut, and 
also of the Democratic party, allof whom were 
opposed to the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise. That sentiment of the people was well 
expressed by the delegation from that State in 
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the House—all of whom were Democrats, and 
three being opposed to its repeal, and only ono | 
in it favor. 

How long had it been since the Senator him- | 
self had beon opposed to the Wilmot Proviso ¢ | 
He recollected that a few years ago he rode in 
the railroad cars with the Senator, after the 
subject had been discussed here, and the Sena- 
tor then told him that he would have voted for 
the Wilmot Proviso, had it not been for John 
Davis. It was publicly proclaimed by the Sen- 
ator then, throughout the Northern States, that 
he was in favor of the Wilmot Proviso. He did 
not arraign the Senator’s consistency ; it was a 
free country, and the Senator had a right to 
change his views; but the Senator had no 
right to complain of the people of Connecticut, 
or any others who had more stability in their 
political sentiments. 

Mr..Cass replied, saying that when he ex- 
pressed hivaseif in favor of the Wilmot Proviso 
the subject had not been discussed. Upon an 
examinaiion of it, and after discussion, he was 
satisfied it was wrong, and had voted against it, 
when his vote hazarded his seat in the Senate. 
What ho objected to in the resolutions was the 
implied threat they contained. 

Mr. Smith denied that they contained any 
threat. They declared that the people of Con- 
necticut would never consent to the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise. The people of the 
North would never consent to it. Bat that was 
no threat. 

Tho resolutions wero then laid on the table. 

Mr. Clayton submitted a resolution direct- 
ing the Committee on Foreign Relations to in- 
quire into the expediency of placing restric- 
tions upon the powers of the American consuls 
in the Spanish islands, to issue sea letters, so 
as to prevent abuses under the American flag, 
by persons engaged in the African slave trade. 

* He then discussed the question whether the 

Cuban and Spanish authorities had any idea 
or design to Africanize Cuba. He denied any 
belief in any such deplorable and horrible 
scheme. 

After some remarks from Mes#rs. Slidell, 
Mallory, and Weller, the resolution was 
adopted. 

The Senate then resumed the considera- 
tion of the Indian appropriation bill, and the 
amendments proposed thereto were discussed. 


House of Representatives, May 22, 1854. 

Mr. Pratt presented the joint resolutions of 
the Legislature of Connecticut, in relation to 
the pending bill giving a Territorial Govern- 
ment to Nebraska and Kansas; which were 
laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr, Wheeler, of New York, asked consent 
to present a remonstrance of the same tenor. 

Mr. Clingman objected. 

Mr. Wheeler moved a suspension of the 
rules. 

Tho Speaker decided that the motion of Mr. 
Richardeon should have precedence, (explain- 
ing the reason of his change of views on this 
subject since Monday last.) 

Mr. Dean called for the yeas and nays on 
Mr. Richardson’s motion, which were ordered, 
and the motion was decided in the affirmative— 
yeas 105, nays 70. 

Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, arose and moved 
to strike out the enacting clause of this bill. 
He stated that his purpose was t) compel the 
Committee to rise and report to the House, 
when the majority could at once substitute the 
bill of Mr. Richardson, and bring on a final, 
vote upon the bill. All were tired of discuss- 
ing it, and it was high time to bring it to an 
end. 

Questions of order were here raised, but no 
appeal was taken. 

r. Chandler denounced the proposition, and 
declared the condact of the majority to he to 
ride rough-shod over the opponents of the 
phere’ wath t excitement, and 

ere was here excitement, and vo- 
ciferous cries of “ order.”| i : 

Motions were made by the opposition for the 
purpose of gaining time, but the motion of 
Mr. Stephens prevailed. 

Bn motion pdb Richardson, = Yael 
rose, and pro to ouse. 

Mr. Richardson moved 


Mr. Dean moved an adjournment, and called 
for the yeas and nays; which were ordered, as 
also upon the motion to adjourn till Wednes- 
. Campbell asked un consent to 
Present a resolution. 
was made ; 
ionisnned 


* 


Cries Bf “No, no,m0.” 9 
Camptal to suspend the rules. 





ious question. 
on receiving the report of the "Conimnittes of 
the Whole a 





rp ite th ea aoe 
Mr. Richardsoa. 1 


order. - 
Mr. Meacham moved a call of the House. 


Mr. Walsh arose to a qhestion of order. He 
thought the rules were made to facilitate and 
"ie Hpk ue lsng hn rue 

wi - 
Mr. Meacham’s motion out of phage | the 
uestion was taken by yeas and nays on 4 mo- 
ag a ich was decided in the neg- 
ative. 

[The plan of summary action is this: When 
the report of the Committee of the Whole shall 
be received by the House, Mr. Richardson will 
move to substitute the Senate bill, without the 





Cla amendment. This being aecomplish- 
od, He will call the previous question at er 
Markets. 


Ba.timorg, May 22.—Flour—sales of 500 
barrels City Mills at $8; Howard Street at 
$8.12, Wheat—sales of white at $1.95 a $2.05 ; 
red at $1.90 a $1.96, Corn—sales of 10,000 
bushels white, at 72 a 73 cents; yellow, at 70 
& 71 cents; mixed at 68. Oats—-3ales of 6,000 
bushels Maryland, 56 a 58; Pennsylvania, 59 a 
60. Rye $1.13. Whiskey 24 to 25 cents. 
Batter, in kege, 12 to 15, 16 to 24 cents. 

Puitapetpuia, May 22.— Breadstuffs dull 
and ae Otker articles about the same 
as Saturday. 





OBITUARY. 


Died in Fitzwilliam, N. H., March 29th, of 
bilious lung fever, Rev. Davip Stowe 11, aged 
49. He was born at Westmoreland, N. H., 
December 29th, 1804. ' On leaving College, he 
went to Derry, N. H., where he engaged in 
teaching and in the study of theology, until he 
was licensed by the Hillsborough Association, 
in 1831. In the same year that he received his 
license to preach the gospel, he was invited to 
settle at Goffstown, N. H., and was ordained in 
that place, November 30, 1831. He closed his 
labors in Goffstown in 1836, and removed soon 
after to Townsend, Mass., where he remained 
as the pastor of that church about seven years. 
In the spring of 1844 he came to Fitzwilliam 
and purchased a farm, where he continued to 
reside till his death. 

Mr. Stowell was a man of very ardent feel- 
ings, and in the cause of Liberty and Human 
Rights he early took a bold and decided stand. 
He felt for these in bonds as bound with them, 
and was ever ready to open his mouth for the 
dumb, and to plead the cause of the oppressed 
in the most fervent and eloquent manner. Da- 
ring tho last three years of his life, he was 
chairman of the board of seleetmen, and very 
few men could have been taken from among 
us, who would be missed more than he will. 








A GREAT BLESSING TO THE AFFLICTED. 


OS Dr. McLane, the inventor of the celebrated 
Liver Pills, has used these pills for several years in 
his practice, before he could be induced to offer them 
to the public in such a manner as to make them known 
throughout the country. This learned physician 
felt the same repugnance ihat all high-minded men 
of science feel in entering the lists against those un- 
scrupulous empirics, who obtrude their useless nos- 
trums upon the public, and rely upon a system of 
puffing to sastain them. Convinced, however, of the 
real value of the Liver Pills, and influenced by the 
plain dictates of duty, the Doctor finally sacrificed 
his delicate feelings on the altar of public good. His 
groat medicine has not disappointed the expectations 
of the medical practitioners, at whose instance he 
was induced to forego his inclinations. From every 
quarter do we hear the most gratifying accounts of 
its wonderful curative effects—the East and the West, 
the North and the South, are alike laden with “ ti- 
dings of great joy ” from the afflicted. These wonder- 
fal Pills have complotely conquered that great scourge 
of America, the Liver Complaint. 

OG> Purchasers will be careful to ask for Dr. Mc- 
LANE’S CELEBRATED LIVER PILLS, and take 
none else. There are other Pilla, purporting to be 
Liver Pills, now before tho public. 

Dr. McLane’s Liver Pills, also his celebrated Ver- 
mifuge,can now be had at all respéctable Drug Stores 
in the United States and Canada. 44 





“ We have laughed and wept over them till our sides 
ached.” —N. Y. ATLas. 


irs. Partington has Come at Last! 


Twenty Thousand Copies Published! Sixteen 
Thousand Sold the First Week! / 


NOW READY, 
HE LIFE AND SAYINGS OF MRS. PARTING- 
TON, and others of the Family, 


BY B. P. SHILLABER, OF THE BOSTON POST. 


“I did fynde her @ woman of manye wordes, yet 
of a very pleasant fancie withal, and havynge much 
good counselle.”—Dr. Diee his Works: Lib. exl, 
Art. ‘‘ Mistresse Unis Hyte.” 


MRS. PARTINGTON’S RECEPTION BY THE PRESS. 
Read the Following : 


Sparkling in every page and paragraph, with a 
mingled merriment and pathos singularly suggestive 
of a day in spring, “ half sunshine, half tears.” It 
bears upon it the broad stamp of a kindling genius— 
a genial nature, rare powers of obsorvation, and a 
woll-applied experience. Not a witticism has it 
through which we cannot trace an under-current of 
benevolence, not a serious reflection to which some 
latent witticism does not lend vivacity and counter- 
point. We must conclude by advising every one 
who wishes a happy fireside, a smiling circlo, to in- 
vest his dollar and a quarter in the cheapest and 
most délectable book it has been our lot to stumble 
on in these “lonesome latter days.”"—New York 
Democrat. 

She has caused many a lip to relax from inconti- 
nent primness into the broadest kind of a grin—has 
given to many a mind the material for an odd but 
not useless revery—has scooped out many a cove on 
the dry shores of newspaper reading, and invited the 
mariner-reader to tarry and refresh himself. “Ruth 
Partington” is a Christian and a patriot. Such a 
book will go everywhere—be welcomed like a re- 
turned exile—do good and cease not. Mr. Derby 
has proved by this volume that he intends to publish 
his works handsomely and substantially, and we 
tako pleasure in anticipating the reward that will 
follow his efforts in the present instance. Perge, 0, 
Mrs. Partington!—Buffalo Express. 

It is crammed full of her choicest sayings, and 
rings from title page to “ finis” with her waconscious 
wit. It is just the book for one to read at odd mo- 
ments—to take on the cars or homo of an evening— 
or to devour in one’s office of a rainy day. It is an 
excellent antidote for the blues.— Oneida Herald. 


We have laughed and wept over them till our sides 
ached. They are certainly the most original, hu- 
morous papers, that have been written for years; 
and there is, at the same time, a delightful reality 
about the old lady hersolf, that reminds us of the 
days of our youth, when‘our own grandmother used 
to sit in her straight, high-backed chair, with her 
knitting work, singing psalm tunes, 

“ Whon I can read my title clear.” 


We do not know how to praise the work too much, 
as nothing like it ever appeared before, or is ever 
likely to appear again, unless Mrs. P. consents once 
more to take up the pen—JV. Y. Sunday Attias. 


Brimming over with the purest sentiment, the 
kindliest sympathies, and the most- genial philan- 
thropy. Those who imagine a “ Partingtonism” to 
consist merely in a verbal blunder, may find their 
mistake on examining this volume.— Pathfinder. 


Thero ig a whole mine of enjoyment in this vol- 
ume, on every page of which a jowel glitters with 
the genuine Partingtonian glow. It is, indoed, a 
book for the million; for the universal public can 
enjoy it, and there is not a line in it to wound, nor 
a sentiment to demoralize. Blessings on Mrs. Part- 
ington for this, that her mirth-provoking wy ds: ie 
always on the side of virtue and morality !— 
Register. : 

No one who can relish real humor, and has a de- 
sire to show his sympathy for real genius, wil} neg- 
lect to purchase a eopy of this capital book.——N. 
O. Picayune. . 

Her “sayings” have gone the world over, and 
given hor an immortality that will glitter and kle 
ces records of genius wherever wit and humor 
shall be appreciated.— Worcester Palladium: 


There is more genuine, original humor, in this 
volume, than in any other that has appeared from 


the American Press, since Washington "8 
“ Knickerbocker, New York.’ Mr. Shillaber has 
made his mark, and secured his place am the 
be best humorists of the age.—Camdbridge Chron- 

Woe welcome this book with a cordial heart. It ts 
ca . Wo knew we should “laff rite out in mect- 
in’” over it. We have. Such humor! it ¢s rich. 


Tom } erica. But | over wrote just 
es Co oe 
to fill a man’s face with sinbeams.—Boston Herald, 
We have been unable to lay down the book until |. 
wo hed read ‘ree ev rte. The old ly’s amiability 
and human’ ; her pious rey- 
erence for the and 
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_ past six yoars, until the last season, when the de- 


- makes, of all styles and prices. 










to hag overdone her, and made her ridicu- 


GeSpaccnes tna ae i's 
ure © ¥ 
he habits, and the of pay wee & 80- 


rarer daoma'9a:the pages of the 


wiih ouues or lngatalla heaaoerporer Tetrey ee 
or or, never al- 
ico? We can commend the book to those we > § wish 
summer ght with more than ordinary 
amusement.— leston (8S. C.) Journal, 

It would be difficult to find another book, of the 
same size, compri 80 many witticisms, and such 
a rich fund of humor, with go little that is exception- 
able, Tho reader is as strongly impressed the 
kindly sentiment of every page as ho is delighted 
with the fun.— lV. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


The humor in these sketches is ee. There 
can be no question on this point. But other quali- 
ties are conspicuous throughout the volumo, which 
heighten the effect, of the humor, and make one fee} 
that thé author has a human heart, where 
there is room and hospi ty for whatever is true and 
noble, and for comping at can be gladdened and 
raised up by human love. It is a book that will 
charm away evil spirits, and incite the readers to 
cherish a love of human kind, while it excites him 
with merriment.— Boston Commonwealth. 


The sayings of the most remarkable and oftenest 
quoted woman of our times. Mrs. Partington is gen- 
erally witty, and always original ; and the lovers of 
fun will find hero, in a lump, sufficient to laugh and 
grow fat upon to a good old age.—Buffalo Courier. 


Although we had read and laughed, and re-read 
and re-laughed, many times, over the sententious wit- 
ticisms of the old lady, they appear to have improved 
~ only by iy Keoping bat PY the pabeetnd. It is 
a true pepsin for dispelling the ennui o eptics.— 
Musical | World. oe ck . 

The volume, externally, with its numerous and 
happy illustrations, is one of the handsomest ever got 
up for popular circulation in America; while inter- 
nally (we say it deliberately) it contains more genu- 
ine original humor than any recent publication with 
which we are acquainted. Mr. Shillaber has much 
of the genial fur’ of Rabelais, without his grossness. 
His wit and drollery flow from him spontaneously— 
apparently without effort—coming from the heart 
rather than the head, Thus his humor is always 
warm and kindly ; it reaches our sympathies;and we 
are made better by it; it is a genial ray from the sun 
of humanity, not the mere dazzle of a chandelier. 
His immense popularity, however, among all classes, 
shows that the great heart of the people prefer “one 
touch of nature” to all the feverish passion and elab- 
orate wit which flood the literary market.— Boston 
True Flag. 


A regular Yankee institution is Mrs. Partington, 
and well deserves the compliment of a book devoted 
to her sayings and doings. She is here brought be- 
fore the public—which is so greatly indebted to her 
unique hve emar” & for exhaustless stores of fun—in 
a style worthy of her distinguished character.— New 
York Tribune. 


If it is true that one grows fat who laughs, then he 
who reads this book will fat up, even though he may 
be one of Pharoah’s “lean kine.” That it does one 
good to laugh, nobody doubts. We have shook and 
shook while running through this charming volume, 
until it has seemed as though we had increased in 
weight some fifty pounds, more or less.—Jass. Life 
oat. 

The old lady never opened hor lips without saying 
something to the purpose, and has, withal, been a 
close observer of men, women, and things in general. 
“Tke” figures in the book on nearly every page; 
and, like a mischievous boy as he was, is found here, 
there, and everywhere, at the same time. Damo 
Partington—thanks to her faithful biographer—will 
hereafter fill a niche in the world’s- Westminster Ab- 
bey, side by side with Mrs. Grundy, Mrs. Caudle, and 
Mrs. Potiphar.— Philadelphia Mercury. 

There is a world of goodness in her blessed heart, 
as there is a universe of quiet fun in the work before 
us. ‘A gem of purest ray sereno ” giitters on almost 
every page. Everybody should buy the book; every- 
body, at least, who loves genial, quiet wit, which 
never wounds, but always heals where it strikes.— 
Independent Democrat. 

A very racy work, and one that will be sought 
after with much avidity by all who wish to wile away 
pleasantly their time in reading something which is 
smusing and witty. Mr. Shillaber is one of tho finest 
authors of the present time; and there is a genuine 
good feeling, and genial, glowing humor, in all his 
writings-—Hartford Times. 

Mr. Shillaber has a remarkable power of amusing 
the public with very few actors How anxiously do 
his readers watch for the appearance of his little 
corps upon the scene. Mrs. Partington never opens 
her mouth but we feel sure “Ike” is near at hand, 
almost certainly in mischief— Boston Advertiser. 


It is not often that a compilation of this kind fails 
to cloy by excess. This, however, is an excoption. 
The jokes are never carried to the extreme, and there 
is a witticism that gives a truerelish to them.—Adsa- 
ny Atlas. %s 

There is more real talent in this work, and a bet- 
ter moral to be drawn from a perusal of it, than in 
one-half of the best novel literature of the day.—Jer- 
sey City News. 
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One elegant 12mo volume, 384 pages, printed on 
superfine paper, with 43 fine engravings on wood. 
Price $1.25. 

For sale by Booksellers and News Agents through- 
out the United States and Canadas. 

Single copies sent by matl, on receipt of price. 

Published by— 

J. C. DERBY, No. 8 Park Place, N. Y. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, & CO., Boston. 
H. W. DERBY, Cincinnati. 

(>> One hundred agents wanted, to sell Mrs. Part- 
ington’s Life and Sayings in every State in the Union. 
Such is the popularity of the work, that good wages 
can be realized. Address 

J. C. DERBY, Publisher, 

May 19. 8 Park Place, New York. 


ATTENTION! 
OLDIERS who served in the various ware, and 
sailors, or their widows or heirs, to whom ar- 
rears of pay, extra pay, bounty land, pension&, &., 
may be duo, may find it to their advantage to have 
their claims investigated. Address 
A. M. GANGEWER, 
Attorney and Agent, Washington, D. 0. 
Bounty-land warrants bought and sold. 


CLEVELAND WATER CURE ESTABLISH- 
MENT, 
Spee above Establishment is now commencing its 
seventh session. . 
The number of patients treated at the Establishment 
has been on the increaso from year to year, for the 








mands of the public far exceeded our power to ac- 
commodate them. The increasing rapidity and pro- 
portion of cures, from year to year, induces the sub- 
scriber to believe that his enlarged experience and 
opportunities for treatmont give facilities to the inva- 
lid rarely equalled. 

Diseases peculiar to females are treated with a suc- 
cess and rapidity of cure believed to be surpassed by 
none. {May 22.] T. T. SEELYE, M. D. 





THE PiANO AND MUSIC ESTABLISHMENT OF 
‘ HORACE WATERS, 


No. 333 Broadway, New York. 


fig best and most improved Pianos and Melo- 
deons in the world. T. Gilbert & Co.’s World's 
Fair Premium Pianos, with or without the Molian, 
and with iron frames and circular scales. The merits 
of these instruments are too well known to need far- 
ther commendation. Giibert’s Boudoir Pianos, an 
elegant instrument for small rooms. Hallet & Cum- 
ston’s Pianos, of the old established firm of Hallet &- 
Co. Mr. W. being sole agent for all the above Pianos, 
he can offer them lower than any other house in. the 
United States. Horace Waters’s Pianos, manufac- 
tured expressly for him, having great power of tone 
and elasticity of touch. Pianos of other make. In 
a Word, 333 Broadway is one of the largest depots 
for Pianos in the world, affording an opportunity for 
selections not to be had anywhere else on the Amer- 
ican continent.. Second-hand Pianos at great bar- 
gains. Price from $60 to $175. 
MELODEONS. 

Goodman & Baldwin's Patent Organ Melodeons, 
with two banks of keys—a sweet and powerful instru- 
ment. Prices from $75 to $200. 

8. D. & H. W. Smith’s well-known and justly-cel- 
ebrated Melodeons. Prices from $60 to $150. 

OG> The above makes are the only ones tuned in 
the equal temperament..£J] Melodeons of other 


Martin’s unrivalled Guitars, from $25 to $60. Fiu- 
tenas, from $5 to $25. Accordeons, from $2 to $20. 
Violins, from $3 to $25. Flutes, from $5 to $40. 
Brass instruments, and othors, of all kinds. 

Dealers supplied with the above Pianos and Melo- 
deons at factory prices. 

MUSIC. 

This list comprises the products of the great mas- 
ters of both the American and European continents, 
and is receiving constant additions by an extensive 
publication of the choice and popular pieces of the 
day. Dealers in Music, Teachers of Seminaries and 
Academies, wishing to purchase any music published 
in the Unitell States, or make arrangements for con- 
tinued supplies of Mr. Wators’s new issues, will find 
it — to their interest to call or forward their 

ers. Music sent to any part of the United States, 
postage free. May 22. 





A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 
Profitable and Honorable Employment / 
HE Subscriber is desirous of having an agent in 

each cunety and town of the Union. A capital 
of from $5 to $10 only will be required, and anything 


like an efficient, energetic man, can make from $3 to 


$5 per day; indeed, some of the ts now employ- 
ed are reali twice that sum. Every information 
will be given, 


M. A. KINSLE 
May 22. Box 601, Philadelphia Post Ofice. 


IMPORTANT TO THE BLIND. 

P TIENTS may be. seen, at Dr. Knapp’s Bye 
who are obtalzing their sight by having edi va- 
pors applied externally, and causing no pain spot 
ever. : May 8. 








IMPORTANT TO YOUNG MEN. 
of * different Re- 








| . Who has not smiled and mused over her | sional 
and genial gossippin, of emes over boa Agate 
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aie ey ICAL CABINET. 
OWLERS, WELLS, & CO., Phrenologists and 
Publishers, 231 Arch street, below Seventh, Phil- 
adelphia, farnish all works on Phrenology, Physioi- 
, Water Cure, and ography, 
lesale and retai!, at New York prices. Profes- 
1 examinations, with charte, and full written 
descriptions of character, day and evening. Cabinct 
free. May 22—ly 
f —s PEOPLE'S PATENT OFFICK. 
well-known establishment is still carried on 
under the personal superintendence of the under- 
signed, by whom all the necessary drawings, docu- 
ments, ani specifications, for Patents, Caveats, Do- 
signs, rhe Patents, &., are prepared with the 
utmost fidelity and despatch, on very moderate terms. 
Persons wishing for advice relative to Patents or 
Inventions may at all times consult the undersigned 
without charge, cither personally at his office, or by 
letter. ' To those living at a distance, ho would state, 
that all the needful steps necessary to secure a Pat. 
ent, can be arranged by letter, just as well as if the 
party were present, and the exponse of a journey be 
thus saved. When parties wish to be informed as to 
the probability of being enabled to obtain Patents, it 
Will ‘be necessary for them to forward by mail a 
—. outline sketch and description of tho invention. 
No fee or charge is made for such examinations. 
Private consultations held daily with Inventors, 
from 9 A. M. to5 P.M. Ali consultations and busi- 
ness strict! private and confidential. 
Models from a distance may be sent by express or 
otherwise. 
For further information, 
paid, 











apply to, or address, post 
ALFRED B BEACH,’ 
Editor and Proprietor of the People’s Journal. 
Solicitor of American and Foreign Patents 
. People’s Patent Office, 86 Nassau st.. New York. 
THE PEOPLE'S JOURNAL, a record of Science, 
Mechanics, Inveation, and Agriculture. Published 
Monthly. Every number contains 32 pages, beauti- 
fully printed, on fine paper, and profusely illustrated 
with splendid engravings, forming at the end of every 
year two fine volumes, comprising nearly 400 pages, 
with about six hundred elegant engravings. 


erms 
only one dollar a year, sont by mail. Specimen 
Copies 124 cents. Address as above. May 8. 





A Choice Periodical for One Dollar a Year / 
and a Present to Every Subscriber. 


FREE GIFTS FOR THE PEOPLE! 
Twenty-five Thousand Dollars in Premiums! 


A Handsome Gratuity may now be obtained by sui 
’ scribing for the 


COURIER OF THE UNION, 


A Monthly Parlor Journal. Ono Dollar a year, fivo 
copies for $4, twenty-five copies for $20. 
Office, 434 Broadway. 

Ww: abound in magazines and newspapers, suited 

to the wants and tastes of all classes, yet the 
thirst for mental reereation and intelligence, which 
is one of the characteristics of our people, encour- 
ages us in the belief that another well-conducted 
publication will be amply sustained. 

Competition, which has been called “ the life of 
trade,” is now such in the periodical line, that, by 
the ordinary mode, it is a hazardous undertaking to 
the publisher to attempt, even with a large capital, 
to establish a magazine or papér. Not unfrequently, 
thousands of dollars are expended before it is mado 
to yield a profit ; and it has become a settled princi- 
ple, that subscribers must be paid for, in one way or 
another. Periodicals are remunerative only whon 
they have a large circulation, and Premiums are com- 
monly given to increase subscription lists. 

We design to farnish a handsomely-printed, high- 
toned, witty, entertaining, and instructive Quarto, 
(a suitable form for binding,) which in one year will 
comprise a large amount of useful information, and 
as a reflex of the times and a record of current events 
wili be found worthy of preservation. Intending it 
to be,’ most emphatically, a paper for the people, we 
shall advocate their rights, their interests, their wel- 
fare; our motto being “the greatest good to the 
largest number.” The yearly subscription has been 
fixed at one dollar, or five copies for four dollars, 
eae copies for twenty dollars—all to one ad- 

ress, 

Gratuities, or premiums, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to twenty-five thousand dollars, will be returned 
to the first fifty thousand subscribers, viz: 

A beautiful Villa Residence in Westchester country, 

hour from New York—dwelling, stable, out- 

ouses, gardener’s lodgo, &c., in the Italian style 

of architecture - . - - - $5,000 
An wnique and very pretty Cottage Resi- ; 

dence in the same locality, with a large 

garden plot, outhouses, &c., complete and 

in approved taste - - . - . 

[These will be purchased of the subscribers 

to whom they may be awardod, for cash, 
at those prices. } 
A Perpetual Loan, without security or in- 

terest - - - - - - - 1,500 
A Perpetual Loan, without security or in- 

terest - - : - - - - 1,000 
A Perpetual Loan, without security orein- 
terest - - - - - - - 
A “Jules Gurgensen” fine Gold Watch, 
warranted a perfect time-keeper —- - 
A “ Cooper? fine gold Lever Watch 
A fine gold Pocket Chronometer - 

A fine gold superior high-finish Watch 120 
A fine gold elegant do. do. - 100 
5 fine gold do. - do. Watches - 400 
5 fine gold Ladies’ Diamond do. . 300 
5 fine gold Ladies’ Enamel do. 200 
5 beautiful Gold Lockets - ° a 
1 Ladies’ Fashionable Gold Set, comprising 
Bracelets, Ear-rings, and Pin - » 75 

do. do. Bole oe 69 

do. do. do. - 50 

do. doa. do. . 40 

do. do. do. - 25 
50 fine gold heavy Pens and Pencils ae 300 
50 fine gold do. do. - 250 
50 fine gold do. do. é 
[All of which may be seon at G.C. Ailen’s, 

No. 11 Wall street, New York.] 

A magnificent Rosewood Piano - : 
A superb de. do. - - : 400 
An elegant do. do. - - : 350 
A superior do. do - : : 300 
An excellent do do. - - a 
[To be seen at Horace Waters’s, 333 
Broadway, New York.] 
100 copies of “ The Book of the Poets,” 
illustrated by a series of 40 splen- 
did steel engravings by the first 
artists. Svo, Elegantly bourid 


2,500 


500 


250 
200 
150 


te 


and gilt - - - - 500 
20,000 copies of “‘ Dr. Ure’s Pocket Cyclo- 

pedia,” a book of reference for 
all classes, containing all the most 
valuable Receipts _ - - - 
20,000 copies of “ The Treasury of Know! 

et ge,’ - - - - 
5,000 fine Steel Engravings, “ Portraits 
of the Presidents ” to the present 
time - : - . - - 
4,500 fine Steel Engravings, “ A Complete 
View of tho City of New York 
and Environs” - - - . 
60 subscriptions for a yoar to Harper’s 
Magazine - - - - - 
. 50 subscriptions for a year to Gleason's 
Pictorial - - - - - 
50 subscriptions fora year to Godey’s 
Lady’s Book - - . . 
50 subscriptions for a year to Putnam’s 
Monthly - - - - . 


2,250 


2,200 


150 


150 
56,000 Gifts, amounting to - - ~ $22,000 
Premiums to Agents and other Canvassers. 
To the agent or other ptrson who forwards 
the largest list of subscribers - - - 
To the agent or other person who sends the 
next largest list - - - - - 
To the agent or other person who sends the 
next largest list - - - - - 
To the agent or other person who sends tho 
next largest list - - re - 
To the agent or other person who sends the 
* noxt largest list er ee 
To the agent or other person who sends the 
next largest list . - . . - 
To those who send the ten next largest lists, 
eagh $20 epi) tase aa ee: 
To those who send the twenty next largest 
lists, each $10 : - - . - 
To those who send the fifty next largest lists, 
each $4 - - - - : - : 
To og who gend the fifty next largest lists, 
eac SOLS FR Ree 
To those who send the fifty next largest lists, . 
each $2 - - - - - - - 100 


Total of Gifts - - - + »= $25,000 
Ample arrangements having been made for filling 
up the subscription list without delay, it is confident- , 
ly believed that the Premiums will be distributed 
before the 4th of July. Duc notice will be given of 
the pr made, that the subscribers may appoint 
a committee of their own number to recoive them. 
Receipts for subscriptions, numbered from one to 
fifty thousand, are promptly forwarded to the order 
of subscribers or agents. 

Postmasters and Periodical Azents are specially 
authorized to: receive and remit subscriptions, and 
all other persons are invited to take an interest in the 
publication, each receiving twenty per cent, commis- 
sion for their troub‘e, which they can retain from 
their remittances, or receive in lieu five copies of the 
Courter and five numbered receipts, for four dollars. 
They also b petitors for the $3,000 cash 
premiums to be given, when the required number of 
fifty thousand has been attained, to those who for- 
ward the largest lists of subscribers. A careful ree- 
ord will be kept of the number sent by each, and the 

rill be impartially awarded. A little ox- 
ase mig secure one of them the handsome gratuity 
of $1,000. : 
Subscribers will please be particular and mention 
in their letters the Post Office, County, and State, to 
which the paper and their receipt isto be mailed, 
that no disappointment may occur. 


id, and addressed 
All letters mast be 7" ERHOUSE & CO., 
May 20 434 Broadway, N. York. 


GRATIS! 


FEW words on the rational treatment, without 
A medicine, of local weakness, nervous geo 
loss of memory, love of solitude, solf-distrust, dizzi- 
ness, pimples on the fa¢o, and other infirmities of man. 
By thi’ entirely new and highly succesaful treatment, 
every one is enabled to cure himself ee and at 
the 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


For the National Bra, 
FERSSTLVAMIR FREE OOtL, COUYERTIO®. 
The Stato Free Soil Convention for Penneyl- 
ae et Gai att ae eee 
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the day originally greed on having 


chan, 


State Temperance : 
The subject of a nomination of a candidate 

for Governor will come before ee 

to unite 0 


those who wish to} 
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and I notice a general di on ep and the 
Jadge Wilmot es the-man. ee haw Ws stitution, in u ng ci establishment of non-slayehold- 
objection to Judge Wilmot, in this ; arty ‘and te. two or three of the slave 
but I am a little surprised to notice that those | p lating Slavery, Gospel, including its Anti- 
who warmly espouse his seleotion, do it on the to them as patriots and is successfully preached and 
ground that \ them to sup- That, in order to tice : via Oe : 
port Judge Po! Whig candidate, and | ceri of their: slarat The case of Mrs, Douglas, (tho name is in 
that Judge Wilmot is the only one who can! the fayor of repute as well as in dishonor,) who has been 
unite the whole Anti-Nebraska strength of the | people of the free States, in their treatment of imprisoned in the common jail, Norfolk, Vir- 
State. : .| the free people of color, to evince their abhor- | ginia, for tea colored children to read the 
i have been an attentive observer of the rence of ay week ap crees mae Seed: is alluded to: and by way of con. 
course of our public men eatin ek pr ing to his andm harac Fes 4 trast, the eneceseful and noble enterprise of’ 
and I must confess my inability to any | ive of color; to remove all dist bilities by which | Miss Miner, in establishing a seminary for col- 
difference in the position of Mesers. Wilmot | prejudice and subserviency to the South have | ored girls in Washington city. 
and Pollock on the Slavery question. The opposed the elevation of our colored fellow-cit- | The Report speaks of a circular of the com- 
entered Congress almost together, and izens, attempted to break down their spirit, and | mittee, ing a new plan of effort for ex- 
throughout the e contest over the ques-| then threatened expatriation, and thwarted metheen’ amming te power of the Anti- 
tion of prohibiting Slavery in the Territories. | them in their efforts to prove their capacity | Slavery which appears now, as has been 
On that question, and the Slavery question for the right exercise of civil and religious priv- | well said by the veteran Samuel Lewis, to be 


generally, they voted together uniformly ; both 
spoke warmly in favor of the Anti-Slavery pro- 
viso, and both proved equally reliable when- 
ever the question came u remember well, 
when all was anxiety and doubt in our minds, 
that both these gentlemen were always con- 
sidered among those whom the utmost 
reliance could be 

The antecedents of both are similar; the 
record of both is alike; and both are equally 
sound on the great question involved in the 
extension of Slavery. How it is possible, in 
view of these facts, to give the preference ‘to 
one over the other, I cannot conceive. If there 
be any difference at all, it is on the side of 
Judge Pollock, who belongs to the Covenanter 
branch of the Presbyterian Church—a body 
which adopts and maintains an anti-Slavery 
testimony, and excludes slaveholders from its 
communion. He has been religiously educated 
into the Anti-Slavery faith, and belongs to that 
class of politicians who have a conscience, and 
who let it role in their political action. 

There is, beside, this notable difference be- 
tween the two: Judge Pollock is the candidate 
of @ party able to poll well on to 200,000 votes, 
while J one Wilmot, from his anti-tariff views, 
could not rally the Whig vote of the State, 
even if Judge Pollock should decline. Those 
Free Soil mon, therefore, who can vote for 
Wilmot, can as readily vote for Pollock, with 
the assurance of success with the latter and 
defeat with the former. 

I must express here a little rise to see 
the Era caliing Judge Pollock a Quietist. 
“Henor to whom honor is due.” Judge Pollock 
is noQuietist. He speaks out like a man, fear- 
lessly, and will take the stump against the Ne 
braska fraud. In a letter to Gen. Larimer, of 
this city, he says: 

“With you, I regard the Nebraska move- 
ment as znzquetous, and as deserving the repu- 
diation of every lover of Freedom and his 
country. The people will pronounce in thun- 
der tones its condemnation, and Presidential 
aspirants will hear and tremble.” 

In another letter, just published, he is still 
more emphatic: . 

“ Opposition to the Nebraska bill is the duty 
of every friend of Freedom and the rights of 
man. Patriotism, national honor, national 
faith, and every principle of humanity, protest 
against the enactment of such a law. Let the 

ple speak ; politicians must hear and obey. 
uth will triumph, although ‘ vaulting ambi- 
tion may overleap itself.’ ” s 

This is not the language of a timid man, or 
one who would sacrifice principle for ease. 

Regarding Judge Pollock as [ do, as in‘every 
way the equal of Judge Wilmot, and as reli- 
able, [ can-see no reason why those who can 
vote for" one cannot vote for the other; and 
there is assuredly no propriety in casting aside 
the candidate of a powerful. party, who can 
be elected on the Nebraska issue, for one oc- 
cupying no better ground, and with no chances 
of success. 

As to the resolutions of the Whig Conven- 
tion, they are not, assuredly, what they ought 
to be; but they certainly are as far advanced 
as were those of the Democracy of Massachu- 
setts and Ohio, with whom Free-Soilers coales- 
ced, and with your sanction. 

I trust to see a full attendance at our State 
Convention, and commend the facts here cited 
to the attention of those who may have to de- 
liberate therein. E. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
SOCIETY, 


A public meeting of the American and For- 
eign Anti-Slavery Society was held at Broad- 
way Tabernacle, on Wednesday evening, May 
10th. The usual exercises took place, and the 
following resolutions were passed : 

Resolutions adopied May 10, 1854, by the Amer- 
ican and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 

Resolved, That American Slavery, instead of 

being sanctioned by the Bible and the Consti- 
tution, is inconsistent with both; and is a bar- 
barous, piratical, and unchristian system, dis- 
graceful to the country and the age—abhorred 
of God, and by every true patriot and philan- 
thropist. 
~ Resolved, That Slavery is sustained jointly 
’ by the South and the North. By the South, 
not so much because it enriches the communi- 
ty, or benefits the agricultural or commercial 
interests of the le, but because it tempts 
to licentiousness, yields profits to the slave 
breeders and slave buyers, and gives them a 
preponderance of political powar; by. the North, 
not because it is in harmony with their taste, 
feelings, and principles, but in consequence of 
the astonishing apathy of the community, the 
base subserviency of politicians and national’ 
religious societies, the selfish acquiescence of 
ecclesiastical bodies, the mercenary spirit of 
the manufacturing, trading, and commercial 
we, and the culpable neglect of a large 
portion of the ministers of the gospel. 

‘Resolved, That the infamous conspiracy of 
the plotters and supporters of the Nebraska 
bill had its foundation in the debauched state 
of public sentiment, aggravated by the conduct 
of men in both Church and State, in vindica- 
ting the pretended Compromise of 1850, by 
which truth, justice, humanity and y; 
were sacrificed to political ambition, and Chris- 
tianity insulted by endeavors to: maintain the 
supremacy of the execrable Fugitive Bill over 
the “higher law” of Almighty God. 

Resolved, That while it is a cause of congratu- 
lation that large numbers of ministers of religion 


have at length been aroused to remonstrate | 


against the attempts of the slave power to in- 

troduce Slavery into new Territories, it is a 

matter of astonishment that so many should 

Support societies that receive slaveholders into 

mission perc i and thus present the melan- 
0! 


choly — protestin 
sion of the unchristian 


eam janen and wh 
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Christianity, and, at the Same time, prison 
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ileges ; to evince their sympathy for 

emancipated bondsman by qoolelpeting 
relief of his necessities, and to express thei 
sympathy for our colored population in their 
exertions to acquire education, 
living by honest industry, and th 
numerous advantages of oe given to them 
and the white population by our beneficent 


by, the and enterprising editor of the 
W Aiea Era, a paper established origi- 

y this Committee, and which has been 
sustained with remarkable success.* The 
Daily, containing a record of the proceedings 
of Congress, is commended to the liberal sup. 
port of the people, and especially of the friends 
Favorable mention is made of the 
series of tracts, published at the Era office, en- 
titled, “Facts for the People,” the tendency 
which was to sow the seeds of truth broadcast 


Reference is made to the s 
of a new paper, entitled the American Jubilee, 
by William Goodell, thirty thousand 
which have recently been circulated through- 
ry—a paper intended specially to 
3 gality and unconstitutionality 
of American abi 3 It is edited with ability. 

Anti-Slavery publications, 
at No. 48 Beekman a mentioned. Up- 


two ; 
works on the wijoot hg d and the 
United States are here kept on sale; and, with 
aid derived from the friends of the cause, 


arge numbers of these publications. 
port expresses much satisfaction that 
ers and booksellers, in various cities, are 


ing Anti-Slavery publications without fear 
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-Tom’s Cabin,” deserve reader, S tro , 
“a ienen of tea of, ea | thie ar mention 


sericias 


the self. 
to the 
their 


ay ag That the noe stand er in Ser 
gress by liberty-loving Senators and Represen 
4 ‘sition £0 the execrable attempt 
to extend the curse of Sla 
aréa of the new Territories, and in favor of the 
right of petition and remonstrance, deserves 
the thanks of the American people; that we 
vigilance of these — 
e North or South, and assure 
them that the thanks of grateful constituents, 
and the meed of praise from an rns pos- 
terity, will be awarded to them, and all who 
contend for the rights of man, and for the 
honor of the ene | when menaced by intri- 


over the vast 


and traitorous dema- 


Resolved, That the time has come when the 
People of the free States should unite with the 
friends of Liberty throughout the land, in form- 
ing a holy Leacue or Freepom, to recover 
d that has been lost, to preserve invi- 
olate the Constitution of the 
maintain the integrity of the Union, to deliver 
the National Government from all support of 
slavery, to annihilate all compromises to the 
detriment of Freedom, to erase from the stat- 
ute book that outrage on the Constitution of 
the land and the precepts of Christianity, the 
detestable Fugitive Slave Bill; and, while it 
ed, to render it utterly inop- 
erative, by refusing obedience to its 
and unrighteous requisitions, and by rendering 
to the fugitive those acts of kindness which 
Christ requires to be shown, even to the least 
of his brethren; to sacrifice party predilections 
whenever and wherever the 
humanity, or the honor an 
country, and to deliver the nation as speedily 


nited States, to 


atefal 


interfere with 
welfare of the 


=—- from the foul crime and ignominy 
ing a slaveholding 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the great unan- 
imity manifested by the German presses, and 
our German fellow-citizens throughout the 
country, in opposition to the Nebraska scheme, 
80 inimical to their Democratic principles, to 
their: cherished hopes, and to the renown of 


people. 


Resolved, That the thanks of the friends of 
humanity, and practical friends of Liberty, 
are due to the inhabitants of Canada, for their 
friendly treatment of our colored fellow-men, 
who eeek an asylum from oppression in their 
hospitable and flourishing Provinces. 





ABSTRACT OF THE ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
SOCIETY. 


The report alludes to the circulation of a 
large number of the last annual report, @ vo- 
luminous document, containing statistical and 
historical information of great value ; to large 
issues of other Anti-Slavery publications, in- 
cluding the “Slave Code of the United States,” 
the tract on “American Slavery a Formidable 
Obstacle to the Conversion of the World,” the 
premium for which was given by a church at 
the Sandwich Islands ; the discourse of the dis- 
tinguished missionary, Justin Perkins, entitled 
“Our Country’s Sin ;” the republication, in 
one pamphlet, entitled “American Slavery, in 
connection with American Christianity,” of 
“ Jay’s Letter to the American Tract Society, 
for its silence in regard to American Slavery,” 
Dr. Perkins’s Sermon, Jay’s Letter to the Treas- 
urer of the American Missionary 
on the complicity of the American Board with 
| Slavery in the Mission Churches, and “a State- 
ment respecting a Book being suppressed by 

unday School Union, in com- 
Pliance with the dictation of the Slave Pow- 
er. 


Association 


Mention is made of the able and influential 
weekly paper published at the city of Wash- 
ington, ia the German language, entitled Der 
National Demokrat, established with aid fur- 
nished by this Committee, and sfstained by the 
assistance of Free Democrats. The paper is 
commended to the support of the German im- 
migrants and their descendants, who maintain 
nearly seventy newspapers in th 

guage, which are read by about four millions 
of the people of this country. 

Allusion is made to the Daily National Era, 
established months since at Washin 


eir native lan- 


of 


imen number 


copies of 


the principal 


the chief indisumontality for extending correct 
views of the Anti-Slavery enterprise, and en- 
listing the in the righteous cause it aims 
to ereerts. tion is also made of efforts 
made by the committee, last autumn, to arouse 
the People of the free States on the subject of 
pepe Congress sens several speci- 

ed subjects connected with the Slavery ques- 
tion, and a belief is expressed that these exer- 
tions did much 

Mention is made of a plan announced at the 
last. annual meeting, for raising the sum of 
twenty thousand dollars, to be expended by the 
committee. About sixteen thousand dollars of 
this sum was subscribed. It is now serious 
question, whether, instead of attempting to con- 
summate this plan, it is not best to co-operate 
with other friends of freedom, in forming a 
more extensive association—a holy League of 
Freedom—to-embrace all opponents of Slavery 
who choose to join it, and who are willing to 
adopt and carry out such principles as will 
alone effect the entire abolition of Slavery. A 
strong desire has been expressed, from various 
quarters, thet the Anti-Slavery body might be 
reunited, and co-operate with all who have 
been led by recent events to see the importance 
of combining the efforts of the friends of free- 
dom in withstanding the attempts making to 
extend Slavery over the new Territories, and, 
if possible, secure it permanent hold in the 
country. 

The report refers to the litigated case of 
Jane Trainer, which occupied the attention of 
the Secretary upward of a month, and which 
finally resulted in the triumph of justice. This 
affair presented a melancholy spectacle of an 
attempt to overawe the judiciary by hired ruf- 
fians under the influence of insolent attorneys, 
and to subvert one of the most settled princi- 
ples of law, for the accommodation of a pros- 
titute, who, with her paramours, well nigh suc- 
ceeded in their audacious attempt to carry off 
@ child from this State, become free by the act 
of its mistress. The community is indebted to 
the judge (Barculo) who presided at the second 
hearing of the case, for the triumph of law 
over ruffianism, and Freedom over Slavery. 

The intelligent portion of the free people of 
color have been active during the past year, 
the report states, in efforts to diffuse informa- 
tion among their people, and to arouse them to 
right action. At a Convention in Rochester, 
N. Y., & meeting conducted with such dignity 
and ability as to command the respect of all who 
witnessed its deliberations, an association was 
formed, entitled a “National Council of the 
Colored People.” They issued an able address 
to the people of the United States. 

It is now proposed by them to establish an 
American Industrial School, to be based on a 
farm of not less than two hundred acres, one 
hundred and fifty of them sacredly reserved 
for agriculture ; males and females to be equal- 
p. employed as teachers and received as pupils. 

or every branch of literature taught, there 
shall be one branch of handicraft taught in the 
school; and each pupil shall occupy one half 
his time, when at school, in work at some 
handicraft, or on the farm. The po is high- 
ly commended to the patronage of tho friends 
of humanity. 

The colored men of Connecticut, it is re- 
marked, have recently held a Convention, to 
consider and deliberate in regard to the sub- 
ject of petitioning the Legislature to allow the 
right of the elective franchise. They have 


vs an @ petition, couched in manly, logic- 
and elegant language. e 
[CONCLUDED ON THIRD PAGE. | 


CONGRESS. 


THIRTY-THIRD CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 
Senate, Tuesday, May 16, 1854. 


Resolved, That the recent acts and declara- 
tions of the Cuban authorities, considered in 
copuection with Spain’s past policy with refer- 
ence to that Island, are calculated to excite 
the just apprehension of the Government of the 
United States, of a settled design to throw Cu- 
ba ultimately into the hands of its negro pop- 
ulation, and to revive there, within a few hours’ 
sail of our shores, the scenes of San Domingo’s 
revolution, a result which the United States 
‘will deem alike inconsistent with their progress, 
their prosperity, and the civilization of the age. 

Mr. Sumner said he preferred the resolution 
should lie over one day. 

Mr. Mallory called the attention of the Sen- 
ate toa remark made yesterday by Mr. Badger, 
upon the subject of religious toleration, in 
which thatSenator had quoted from a news- 

aper published in St. Louis, said to be pub- 
ished under the authority of the Roman Cath- 
olic Bishop of that diocese, to the effect that as 
soon as the Catholics should obtain a numeri- 
cal majority in any State, religious toleration 
would thereafter be at an end. 

Mr. M. said that ho felt authorized to say 
that that paper was not on organ or a mouth- 
‘piece of any ae of the Catholic Church, 
and had been publicly disavowed by the Bishop 
of the dioeese. 

He disclaimed any such idea as existing in 
the minds of the Catholic citizens, and contend- 
ed that in all = positions—in the army or 
navy, or elsewhere—they had always proved as 
true and faithful as any other class of citizens. 

Mr. Badger said his object in quoting that 
paragraph, which was in the newspaper repre- 
sented to be published under the control of 
the Catholic Bishop of St. Louis, was to show 
‘that, in the event of the fulfilment of the case 
put by that paper, the United States Govern- 
ment would be in rather a singular position— 
that of asking foreign Governments to give 
religious toleration to our citizens, when, at the 
same time, this Government could not do the 
same at home. 





- & | The matter then dropped. 
is made, sone of _ The Senate then proceeded to the considera- 
.F- | tion of the bill granting land for the relief of 
publish- | the indigent insane, lately vetoed by the Pres. 
ag ident. 


ties, inducing even some Anti-Slavery Chris-| The report speaks in terms of high commend- 
tians to apologize for their inconsistent and ation of the Lmerican Tract and Book Soci- 
gore oe _ - "| ety,” established ‘at , whose 
Ro Ede Rare mt gen gtat 

e do uin publicati ‘ 
saved from tho disunion ofthe States, and the| gelical and Anti-Slavery book "ine cujeet 
retributive justice of the Al one of unspeakable im and deserves 













Mr. Butler addressed the Senate, defending 
the veto. 


House of Representatives, May 16, 1854. 
. Mr. Hunt asked leave to make a 
a He stated that the report in the 
Globe, of what had 


and the gentleman from North Caroline, (Mr. 

} ) , was untrue, and that the 
ports of the other papers were correct. 

} . Craige. The report of the Globe, so far 

correct. 














eee 





said that ho hailed the discussion of this gre 
and im + question with peculiar in’ 
emot Rod eeisne 30 spees whe introdu 
it he his | thanks; for they had 
done more to te the great question of hu- 
manity in one. month, than he had been 
able to do during the twe 
been a member of this , 

He stood in a peculiar position. He was no 


ae send 
v spen.of tha glen political parties which had 


“heretofore occupied the attention of the ver 
e0) 


of the United States. He rejoiced that 
issues which had di ies had sub- 
sided; that the. landmarks which had distin- 
guished Whig and Democrat had become grad- 
ually more and more obscure, until they had at 
length disappeared, and now no man could 
draw a line of distinction, or rally the forces of 
either party, upon either side of the House. 
Long had he contended that all attempts by 
the Government to sustain or uphold or main- 
tain slavery outside the States was unconstitu- 
Monn, ne an invasion of the rights of the peo- 
P of the free States—an outrage upon the 
onstitution, and a violation of the dearest 
rights of humanity. He rejoiced that men were 
now coming up to the maintenance of these 
principles. He considered the struggle through 
which the House had just passed as one of the 
greatest moral sublimities that had ever been 
resented in these Halls. The despotic major- 
ity attempted to put down and gag the minori- 
ty, who, rather than submit, staid here thirty- 
six hours, without repose, to maintain their 
rights; and they did maintain them, too, pre- 
senting a spectacle which would command the 
admiration of the whole world. 

Some of the minority, however, wavered, and 
voted to suspend the rules to admit a resolution 
to terminate debate, thereby giving the tyran- 
nical majority the power to put a rope round 
their necks and gag them. Had these men 
maintained their position, to-day the House 
would have beon discussing the Pacific Railroad 
bill, which could have been continued until 
other matters pressed, and this grave question 
would have been thrown over until the next 
session of Congress. Give him a man of inde- 
pendence—a slaveholder was generally inde- 
pendent. Next in the scale of moral degrada- 
tion was a doughface, and deeper still was the 
man who proved traitorous to both parties, and 
carried water on both shoulders when a ques- 
tion like this was pending. 

Mr. G, then earnestly opposed the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise, viewing it as a 
rang to extend slavery over territory now 
ree. 

Mr. Ready then obtained the floor, when 

Mr. Wright, of Mississippi, amid cries of 
order, said that it was not to be expected that 
any member holding a seat upon this floor 
from Mississippi should ever so far forget him- 
od as to make a reply to the gentleman from 

io. 

Mr. Giddings. That is the best argument 
you could make, my friend. It is the bost you 
ever did make. 

The Committeo then rose, and the House ad- 
journed. 


Senate, Wednesday, May 17, 1854. 


Mr. Mallory reported a bill to promote the 
efliciency of the naval service. 

The resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
Mallory, asserting the fact of a design to Af- 
ricanize Caba, and Weploring the event, was 
taken up. 

Mr: Sumner said that he did object to the 
adoption of the resolution in its present shape, 
because it could not fail to carry with it an 
a assent of the Senate in its statements. 

r. Clayton did not think its reference 
would imply any assent by the Senate in the 
resolution. 

Mr. Chase said that the resolution asserted 
facts, and he could not see how the Senate 
could adopt the resolution, even by referring it, 
without an approval of its statements. He 
would never interpose an objection to the con- 
sideration of any resolution of inquiry, but 
could not gonsent, by silence, to be conzidered 
as acquiescing in the statements contained in 
the resolution. 

Mr. Mallory sid he sought no discussion 
now. When the committee should report oa 
the whole subject, he would enter into a full 
debate of the question. 

Mr. Stuart moved to amend the regolution 
so that it would read, “that the committee in- 
quire whether,” &c. This was agreed to, and 
the resolution as amended was referred. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
vetoed indigent insane land bill, and 

Mr. Brown addressed the Senate for over an 
hour, in reply to the objections made by the 
President to the bill. 

It was then postponed till to-morrow. 


House of Representatives, May 17, 1854. 


Mr. Richardson moved that the House 
should go into Committee of the Whole; which 
was adopted, and Mr. Stanton, of Tennessee, 
was called to the chair. 

Mr. Ready, of Tennessee, arose, and ex- 
pressed his regrot at finding it necessary to 
stand on this floor in opposition to any of his 
honored colleagues, as he would have to do in 
supporting the Nebraska bill. 

He would prefer the Senate’s bill, as it came 
from the House; but he would not cavil at 
the minor features presented. 

Mr. Ready proceeded to review, minutely, the 
legislative history of the Missouri restriction 
and the Missouri Compromise laws. 

The friends of the measure are but carrying 
out the principles of the Compromise of 1850 ; 
and its opponents, whether Southern Whigs, 
Northern Whigs, Northern Democrats, or Ab- 
olitionists, are agitators, violating the Compro- 
mise many of them are pledged to respect. 

Mr. Etheridge arose and said he would be 
untrue to himself if he did not give expression 
to his views upon the question before the House. 
He believed there were men hero, struggling 
between their convictions of right and the ex- 
actions of party. The late precoedings of this 
House had afforded a strange commentary on 
the consistency of the majority of Congress. 
Weakness, if not corruption, in high places, 
has of late been indicated. The confidence of 
the people has, for weeks past, been violated. 
The people have been betrayed, and had this 
Congress appealed to the people, the pending 
scheme would have been buried so low that a 
thousand caucusses could not find it. Nor 
would this Congress, unbiased by extraordinary 
influences, decide in favor of the project beforé 
it. 

He spoke as a Southern man, and for the 
welfare of his own region of country. He re- 
spected the rights and feelings of other men; 
he believed that in this House there was a 
vast majority of clear heads and uncorrupted 
hearts. 

Mr. Etheridge showed that in no important 
act of Congress, up to the present moment, had 
the Missouri Compromise ever been disregard- 
ed. How could the act of 1850, providing a 
Territorial Government for New Mexico, rec- 

ise and conform to the Missouri Compro- 
mise, and at the same time repeal it * 


Mr. Sapp presented the petition of J, Mo- 
Farland, and sixty-five other citizens of Tusca- 
rawas county, Ohio, against the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise of 1820; also, the peti- 
tion of James Simpson, and 315 other citizens 
of Tuscarawas county, Ohio, against the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise of 1820, or any 
part of it. 

Mr. Oliver advocated the Nebraska bill. He 
believed that its passage would be a means of 
peer viae, the Union, and of crushing that 

ydra-headed monster of fanaticism which had 
80 long agitated the councils of the nation. He 
denied that the act of 1820 had given repose to 
the country, and said that the record would 










teem hat act had been frequently repu- 
to iated by the North. m 
Sites eas 
therefore were all men 
Pisco tn his dntioh. 








consistencies, and termed it a deceitful 
and lying bill. Its object was 
omestic institution 


to make cgen 
ad ution. in these Territories, an 
never before had it been asked 
slavery north of the line of 36 deg. 30 min. He 
would go for Congressional non-intervention, if 
the measure should be so amended as to allow 
the people in the Territories to determine their 
institutions for themselves, without regard to 
color. This would end the controversy, and 
he thought he was warranted in saying that 
every opponent of the bill would withdraw 
his objection to it, if this should be done; and 
then he would be willing to bring the principle 
into the District of Coumbia, and say to Con- 
gress, “ hands off!” 


Senate, Thursday, May 18, 1854, 


Mr. Brodhead presented the memorial of A, 
J. Atocha, praying to be allowed a claim re- 
jected by the late Board of Commissioners on 
Mexican claims. 

Mr. Douglas submitted, and asked to have 
printed, an amendment which he intends to 
offer to the bill reported by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, to enlarge the judicial system of the 
United States. 

The Senate then resumed the resolation 
which was under consideration yesterday, and 
which, as amended, directed the Secretary of 
the Senate to contract with the proprietors of 
the Sentinel, Union, and National Intelligencer, 
to publish, within forty-cight hours after their 

ublication in the Daily Globe, the full proceed- 
ings and debates of the Senate, at the rate of 
$4 50 per column ; and providing also for an 
increased subscription to the Congressional 
Globe and Appendix, to the amount of 5,022 
copies. 

No question had been taken when this no- 
tice closed. 


House of Representatives, May 18, 1854. 


The Speaker laid before the House, in com- 
pliance with its resolution, a communication 
from the Secretary of State, transmitting copies 
of the correspondence between our Government 
and those of several nations of Europe, respect- 
ing the rights of neutfals during the present 
war in Europe. 

Mr. Stanton, of Kentucky, chairman of the 
special committee of inquiry into the propriety 
of continuing military superintendents of civil 
works, reported progross, and asked the con- 
sent of the House to having the testimony elicit- 
ed printed. Consent was given, and the order 
was made. 

On motion of Mr. Richardson, the House 
went into Committee of the Whole, (Mr. Olds 
in the chair.) 

Mr. Banks addressed the Committee on the 
Nebraska bill. 

He claimed that there was no inequality, as 
respects the North and the South, in excluding 
slavery from the Territories now about to be 
admitted. The North and the South stood 
upon equal grounds. The South could not 
carry slavery to Nebraska; neither could the 
North. The South enjoys a privilege, under 
its own municipal laws, to hold men in slavery ; 
she cannot rightfully claim the privilege of 
carrying her municipal laws into territory the 
common property of all. 

The North, he declared, was but resisting 
the propagandism of the South. The North 
had not begun tho present controversy, and the 
North must not be misreproeented. This act 
legislates Slavery into the Territory in view, 
and he would resist it. This bill gives no sov- 
ereignty to the people, although it professes to 

O 60. 

Mr. Miller, of Missouri, followed. He was 
a Representative of a slaveholding State ad- 
joming the Territory of Nebraska, and he 
hoped it would not be out of place for him to 
make a brief review of the measure before the 
House, which he proceeded to do. 

Mr. Parker made a vivid appeal to the op- 
ponents of the bill, and declared that the hour 
was at hand in which something decisive must 
be done. The gentleman who had preceded 
him [{Mr. Miller] had foretold the cessation of 
strife on the slavery question. Aye, said Mr. 
Parker, let it cease; tor if it does not ceabe, it 
will return here to overwhelm us. 








BY RICHARD HILDRETH, ESQ., 


Author of “ History of the United States,” “ The 
White Slave,” §¢., §c. 

‘oe is a new edition, very much enlarged, and 
brought down to the present time, of a work 

published ten years since. It is a most timely publi- 

cation, showing, as it does, in a manner not to be 

gainsayed, the regular, systematic, and constant en- 

croachments of 


THE SLAVE POWER, 
From the adoption of the Constitution to 


THE NEBRASKA INIQUITY. 


Reader, would you know what despotism may exist 
under the Stars and Stripes of a Republic, peruse | 
with care this masterly work. 

Published by JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Boston; 
JEWETT, PROCTOR, & WORTHINGTON, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. April 27—3t 





A FINE CHANCE, 
NPARALLELED and honest profits, with a small 
capital; for particulars, address, post paid, Box 
93, Crawfordsville, Indiana. April 27—6t 


Dr. Nathanlel Thurston’s Office, 


OOM No. 20, in Hilman’s Temperance House, 
on Davis street, Nos. 80 and 82, San Francisco, 
California. May 8. 








TO YOUNG MEN, 
Pleasant and Profitable Employment ! 


Vw G@ MEN in every neighborhood may obtain 
healthful, pleasant, and profitable employment, 
by engaging in the sale of useful and popular Books, 
and canvasging for our valuable Journals. For terms 
and partictlars, address, post paid, 
FOWLERS & WELLS, 
No. 308 Broadway, New York. 
P.S. All Agents who engage with us will be se- 
cured from the possibility of loss, while the profits 
derived will be very liberal. April 21. 


CALVYERLEY & HOLMES, 
ANUFACTURERS and Importers of Britannia 
Ware, Tea and Communion Sets, Ice Pitchers, 
&c., No. 109 Race or Sassafras street, above Third, 
opposite the White Swan, Philadelpnia. Dec. 1—6m 


NEW LADIES’ FASHION BOOK. 
Py ebs LESLIE’S Ladies’ Gazette of Paris, Lon- 

don, and New York Fashions. Published on the 
first of every month, containing all the Newest Fash- 
ions in every department of Ladies’ and Children’s 
Costume, Jewelry, Ornaments, Furniture, &c. The 
size is large quarto, being twice the size of the Paris 
Fashion Books, is printed on superb paper of the 
finest manufacture, aud profusely illustrated with 
over One Hundred Engravings; in addition to 
which, each part will contain a splendid Colored 
Piate, alone worth more than the price charged for 
the whole part. Arrangements have been completed 
in Paris, whereby the Newest Fashions will appear in 
this work before the Paris Fashion Books are receiv- 
ed by the steamer. No. 1 was issued on January Ist, 
1854 


It is by far the best Fashion Book issued in this, 
country. We cordially recommend it.—lV. Y, Daly 
Times. Takes the highest rank among all journals of 
its class —IV. Y. Tribune. This isa superb work.— 
Boston Transcript. It is the best record of the fash- 
ions now published.—Sunday Times, Philadelphia. 
It contains = the newest ee, and a colored 

late of great beauty — Home Journal. 
, One er, one aes A $3; two do., $5; four do., $9. 
One copy of the Gazette, and one copy of 8, 
Putnam’s, or Graham’s Magazines, one year, $5. 

Office No. 6 John street, and all Booksellers in the 
United States and Canadas. March 24. 
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| jure the skin. No article ever yet invented which 
| will compare with it. We would advise all who have 
gray hairs to buy it, for it never fails— Boston Post. 
Z. D. GILMAN, Chemist, Washington city, Invent- 
or and Sole Proprietor. 
For sale by Druggists, Hair-Dressers, and Dealers 
in Fancy Articles, throughout the United States. 
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Tribune Buildings, New York. 





B. BD. MUSSEY, M. D., W. H. MUSSEY, M, D. 
Nh seorgy is and Physicians, No. 70 West Seventh 
street, (near Vine stroet,) Cincinnati. 


Jan. 30. 





My D 


for the last four 
radical cure has 


Dr. E. P. Eastman. 
I avail myself of this fem 
to express to you my high appreciation of t 
ey and value of your Sick 
been afflicted, since my childhood, with very severe 
turns of sick headache, and have tried various rem- 
edies which have been prescribed, but found no con- 
tried your remedy, which, I 
am happy to say, has almost entirely cared me, Sev- 
eral of my neighbors and friends have tried your med- 
icine, and in every instance it has entirely relieved or 


siderable relief until 


Hastman’s Infallible Sick Headache Remedy, 
dha —_— by E. P. EASTMAN, M. D, of 
ynn, 


ass., has been used in private practice 


EAR Sir: 


greatly mollified the disease. _ 
Faithfally yours, 
WILSON, 


3. 


= with the greatest success. A 
een effected in every instance where 
the directions have been strictly followed and perse- 
veredin. It is now given to the public with the full 
confidence that it will do all that is claimed for it, 
and prove itself, upon fair trial, an infallible Sick 
Headache Remedy. 
It is safe and pleasant to the taste, it brings imme- 
diate relief, and all who test its curative virtues re- 
joice in the removal! of pain, and marvel at its power 
in alleviating so genoral, and often so fatal, a scourge 
The following is from D. C. Baker, Esq., Mayor o. 
Lynn, and President of the Howard Banking Compa- 
ny, Boston: 
Dr. E. P. Eastman. 
Dear Sir: A member of my family—a daughter, 
ten years of age—was afflicted with the sick he 
and we tried various remedies without success. When, 
however, you administered to her your “‘ Headache 
Powders,”’ we found them to be very beneficial, and, 
in fact, restored her to health. 
I should, without hesitation, recommend them to 
those afflicted; and I beg to assure you, that I fully 
—— their value. 
spectfully yours, 


ache, 


D. C. Baxsr. 
Lynx, August 6, 1853. | 


e efficien- 


eadache Remedy. I have 


Joun B. Auuey. 


AIRBANK, & CO., 43 and 45 Hanover 
street, Boston, General Agents, to whom all orders 
should be addressed; also for saleby all the Drug- 
gists throughout the country. 
a sale in Washington by Z. D. GILMAN. 
arch 





WALL PAPERS! 
a & TOUGH, Manufacturers and Import- 
ers of Paper-Hangings, Borders, Decorations, 
Curtain Papers, Fire-Board Prints, &., &c., offer the 
saine at very ow prices, wholesale or retail. Orders 
promptly attended to. Address, 


Jan. 28—19t 


WALL PAPERS! 


PARRISH & HOUGH, 


No. 4 North 5th st., Philadelphia. 
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LITTELU’s LIVING AGE—1854, 


A beautiful Engraving in each Number. 

HE LIVING AGE has been abundantly honored 

by the approbation of the best judges; it har 
been pronounced to be sound and vigorous; various 
ard entertaining; full of spirit and life; uniting the 
qualities which gratify the scholar, the philosopher, 
and the man of business, with those which recom- 
mend it to their wives and children. We shall now 
endeavor to add to these intrinsic excellences the 
greater attractions of Art, and, beginning with 1854, 


Every Number will contain an Impression from 


a beautiful Steel Plate. 


The 52 Plates a year will alone be worth the price 
of subscription. 

This work is made up of the elaborate and stately 
essays of the Edinburgh, Quarterly, and other Re- 
views; and Blackwood’s noble criticisms on poetry, 
his keen political commentaries, highly wrought 
tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and mountain 
scenery; and the contributions to literature, history, 
and common life, by the sagacious 
Examiner, the judicious At 


tator, the 
naum, the 


industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible 


of The Times. 


TELL, SON, & C 


and comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respect- 
able Christian Observer; these are intermixed with 
the military and naval reminiscences of the United 
Service, and with the best articles of the Dublin Uni- 
versity, New Monthly, Fraser’s, Tatt’s, Ainsworth’ s, 
Hood’s, and Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers’ 
admirable Journal. We do not consider it beneath 
our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
and, when we think it good enough, make use of the 
We shail increase our vari- 
ety by importations from the continent of Europe, 
and from the new growth of the British colonies. 
LIVING AGE is oot every Sat 


from Panch, 


ay, 


MPANY, corner of Tre- 
mont and Bromfield streets, Boston. Price 12} cents 
a number, or six dollars a year in advance. 
tances for any period will be thankfully received and 
promptly attended to. 
POSTAGE FREE. 

We will send the Living Age, postage free, to all 
subscribers within the United States who remit in 
advance, directly to the office of publication, the sum 
of six dollars; thus placing our distant subscribers 
on the same footing as those nearer to us,and making 
the whole country our neighborhood. 


mit- 





dress 


tion, and 100 


March 13. 


Dec. 1. LITTELL, SON, & CO., Boston. 
. NED DOW'S 
NE HUNDRED WAYS TO MAKE MONEY, 


consisting of new discoveries, valuable informa- 
eceipts, by which persons have clear- 
ed from three to ten dollars a day the past year, and 
no one can fail to make money. It is suitable for ev- 
ery station in life, whether for travelli 
nent locality, and something every mechanic, trader, 
and druggist, should have. Upon the receipt of one 
dollar, post paid, the above will be forwarded. Ad- 


or a perma- 


M. EDWARD DOW, 


Boston, Massachusetts. 





bie. 


IMPORTANT TO THE BLIND. 
p® KNAPP, Oculist, at No. 140 Main street, Buf- 

falo, New York, restores sight to the Blind with 
chemical. vapors, externally applied. 
method, causing 20 pain, is at once remarkable and 
successful. Several forms of blindness are removed 
by this treatment, that heretofore have been incura- 


This new 


March 27. 





PIANOS AT GREAT BARGAINS, 


- GILBERT & 00’S celebrated Piano Fortes, 
e with or without the Aiolion—The subscriber, 
who is sole agent in this city for the sale of these in- 
struments, (tho reputation of which has become world- 
wide,) is prepared to offer them at prices which, to 
those wishing to purchase, cannot fail to be satisfac- 
tory. Possessing facilities for obtaining Pianos un- 


by those of any other house in the city, he 


hi 
ition. Alse 


does not hesitate to say that he can present induce- 
ments to buyers not to be found elsewhere. He has 
constantly on hand an extensive assortment of sec- 
ond-hand Pianos, at ba 
serts will defy competi 
grand, and 


mp oer as- 
t upright, 
oudoir Pianos ; superior Melodeons, 
made by D.& H. W. Smith; Martin’s Guitars, and 
Brown’s Hi 

Second-hand Pianos, ne 


equal to new, at 
from $100 to $200. 


HORACE WATERS, 


333 Broadway, New Yor 


Extensive publisher ef Music, and dealer in Mu- 
s cal Instruments. The trade, teachers, and semina- 
ries, supplied on the most favorable terms. 

usic sent postage free. 


Feb. 2. 





R. C, WALBORN & CO., 


Wat and collar man’ 








IN elaine ameuotard fr as ach 
Star and . 


LESALE and retail premium made 

: a ee 
furnishing store, Nos. 7 and 9 North Sixth street, Phil- 
adelphia. On hand a large assortment of shirts, col- 
lars, dress stocks, gloves, hosiery, &c., which we will 
we dn tetninonct goes Ran 4 

an 
ment and wagante to gis ttnirden,? 
‘Tan. 30—3m - B.C. WALBORN- 
LARD OIL, »STAR A CAN- 

ery, wool- 











on, te, and he Supreme 
Court at Indianapolis. ae ; 


ing first satisfa 





neonates vs . Book AGuxTs AND COLPOR- 






ens 


THE LADIEY WREATH AND PADLoR 


; . . ANNUAL, 
baie Woes Gon " Now is the Time to Subscribe 
YS Weiss's Groat History of the French tenth volume cf this well-known and popular 
nots.) —This lon of the Hugue- monthly commences with the May number, 1354 
v supremely N the entire destruction of their es. 
civilized world. Its throughout the tablishment by recent fire, subjecting them to a 
ions it possesses, fine am > it to | Loss of over twenty thousand rs, the publishers 
be more univ read, even, than the cele Ae ‘have made ts to. continue its pnblication 
“ of the ; ” to which, ( A on a liberal and extended ined that the 
bag pag’ Ae Send “in spirit jaa eestdapeit, fh b li- | new volume shall show an improvement, if possible 
oa : with which it mast be, | 1.81! thoso qualities which have soong rendered ti 
come @ ‘Phe most eminent di. the of the Dollar Magazines. 
vines of every denomination have commended this The Literary matter be entirely original, from 
jr Sevan in the ‘mort rapturous and em- tag ot one pay rea he ne country. Every. 
phatie Revie of an oral or ¢ character wil] 
pronounced = be the ws have carefully excluded. We intend to present the pubjic 


of modern times. This result of the able historian’s 


pint yt labor has been with hearty 2 
proval by tho most celeb authors and rot ly 
such 1 Tepes og. Macaulay, Guizot, Mignet, Ali- 
son, &., Xe. 


200 000 readers are desirous to secure a 
of “most remarkable drama in the world’s hin 
tory,” a8 a“ family household treasure, in remem- 
brance ofthese martyrs to religious liberty.” 

N. B. The most /theral inducements will be given, 
and inviting circulars will be furnished, containing 
testimonials from the most eminent divines and schol- 
with pete of bel agg journals, of this ex- 

ordinary popular work, ly to 
STRIN & TOWNSEND, 
, Publishers, No, 222 Broadway, New York. 
May 6—4t 





Ready This Day, 
SPIRITUAL MANIFESTATIONS 
EXAMINED AND EXPLAINED. 


JUDGE EDMONDS REFUTED; 


OR, 
AN EXPOSITION OF THE INVOLUNTARY POW- 
ERS AND INSTINCTS OF THE HUMAN MIND. 
BY JOHN BOVEE DODS, 


Author of The Philosophy of Electrical Psychology, 
Tanmestalany Trium hant. r a 
Elegantly bound in Cloth. Price 75 cents. 
dee is no catchpenny affair, no attempt to put 
down by ridicule and the cry of Humbug, Collu- 
sion, &c., what it is unable to do by sound argument, 
thus strengthening instead of weakening the faith of 
the believers in that particular delusion, which is the 
rage at the time. But a searching, thorough, calm, 
and philosophical examination and refutation of the 
Spirit Manifestations, as represented by table-turn- 
ings, rapping mediums, &c.; written in such plain lané 
age that a child might understand it, and yet so 
ogical in its arguments, so sound in its deductions, 
as to defy the ablest critics to deny its conclusions, 
or to refute its reasonings. The author, Dr. Dode, 
well-known to the community by his celebrated work 
on the Philosophy of Electrical Paychology, has for 
twenty years made the wonderful powers and capa- 
bilities of the human mind his study, and is probably 
better qualified than any other living man to solve a 
mystery which has puzzled the brains of the iearned 
both in this country andin Europe. The so-called 
Spirit Manifestations had their rise in 1848, in the 
family of John D. Fox, in this State, and claimed, 
through an intelligence derived from knocks or rap- 
pings, to have opened a channel of communication be- 
tween the living and the dead. It can easily be seen 
what a hold such an idea would have on the human 
mind, curiosity, affection, the fond hope that those 
we love were near us and holding communication 
with us; all these combined have caused the delusion 
to spread with unexampled rapidity from village to 
village, from city to city, from State to State, until it 
numbers among its followers net tens but hundreds 
of thousands. Our author, in his introduction, thus 
speaks of the vital importance of the subject to the 
whole Christian and civilized world: 

“The great mass of the Christian community have 
as yet remained indifferent to these things, content- 
ing themselves with the belief that, as the whole is 
the work of trick, deception, or collusion, it must and 
will come to naught. And it is moreover believed 
that it is confined to the low and ignorant classes of 
society, and is therefore unworthy of serious consid- 
eration, as it can do little or no harm, But let us 
not deceive ourselves with such fallacious hopes— 
such groundless expectations. True, there are many 
of its believers and advocates among the ignorant 
and lower classes of society; but this is no objection 
to its truth, because it was the same with regard to 
the disciples and followers of our Saviour in the day 
of his personal ministry on earth. 

“ But that the believers in the spirit-communica- 
tions, through rapping and writing mediums, are 
wholly of this class, is far, very far, from being true. 
Indeed, the case is entirely different from such a sup- 
position as this. It embraces among its advocates 
many of the best intellects in our country, and those, 
too, who have drank deep at the fountains of science. 
It embraces not only some of the finest talents of the 
land, but those also whose moral and religious repu- 
tation is unsuspected, and spotless beyond reproach. 
it embraces among its advocates, judges upon the 
bench, and some of the abiest lawyers at the bar. It 
embraces among its advocates some of the best in- 
tellects in our State Legislatures, and in the-halls of 
the United States Congress. It embraces among its 
advocates some of the most skillful and eminent med- 
ical men. It embraces among its advocates, not only 
thousands of professing Christians of ali sects on 
earth, but many ministers of the Gospel, and of every 
denomination under heaven. It is embraced by men 
who stand in the council chamber, at the bar. And 
the altar. Such are its advocates; and what, I ask, 
is the character of its mediums? 

“Tts mediums, through whom these communica- 
tions are made, purporting to be from'the spirit world, 
are by no means entirely among the ignorant and 
obscure, but pervade all ranks of society. There are 
rapping and writing mediums among the Judges of 
our Courts—among those who hold high stations in 
the community—among Church members, male and 
female—and even among ministers of the Goipel ! 
Through these mediums, communications purporting 
to be from spirits in heaven, are either alphabetical- 
ly rapped or else written out, tables and stands are 
tipped, stones thrown, window-glass broken, and fur- 
niture flung about! _ Still more: the spirit-hand ofa 
departed child, it is believed, is laid upon its father’s 
or mother’s forehead, and plays with their hair-locks 
by the softest and gentlest touch, and that even an- 
gels with their starry wings of azure, green, and gold, 
fan the feverish brow! It is even believed that some 
invisible and immortal hand has written a communi- 
cation in the Hebrew language, and left it in the 
room of an individual while he was wrapped in pro- 
found slumber! 

“These, and other wonders, too tedious to enu- 
merate, are stated to have been performed; and yet 
the public mind, and even the ministers of the Gos- 
pel, are silent, or carclessly slumbering on, while the 
advocates of this new and startling theory are gather- 
ing tremendous and fearful force by continual acces- 
sions. Periodicals are already established, edited 
with no mean ability, and some purport to receive, 
not only their subject-matter, but the very words in 
which it is expressed, from immortal spirits in a fu- 
ture state of existence! Yes, periodicals are publish- 
ed, meetings and conventions are held, and even 
clergymen are already in the field who profess to 
preach as they are instructed by the spirit-rapping 
and spirit-writing mediums; and yet clergymen are 
securely slumbering on while these fearful elements 
are in motion throughout the land. 

“Mediums are constantly springing up in every 
art of the United States. The transatlantic worid 
as caught the mania. They are springing up in 

various parts of Europe, and particularly in Ger- 
many, Each one hears them in their own tongue 
wherein they were born—for it appears that the spir- 
its know no other language than that of the several 
mediums through whom they communicate. There, 
are already several thousand mediums in the United 
States alone. and these, with thousands and tons of 
thousands of its believers and advocates, ere already 
in the field, and their numbers are constantly in- 
creasing with the most astonishing and even alarming 
rapidity. Private exhibitions are incessantly given 
in social evening parties and circles in yee f city, 
and in almost every village, throughout the length 
and breadth of the land; and in many places public 
exhibitions are given. New York eity alona numbers 
thirty thousand believers in the spirit manifestations. 

“ And what, I ask, is the grand. object to. which 
these movements are tending, and in what will they 
result? They certainly portend a future revelation, 
because they are calculated, if true, to supersede the 
teachings of the Prophets and of Jesus Christ and his 
Apostles, by a new, and, as some believe, by a higher 
and far more superior revelation than that contained 
in the Scriptures of Truth. And yet the lovers of 
the Bible and the Ministers of Christ are slumbering 
on in security, while the Spirit-rappings and Spirit- 
writings, as a new mode of communication from 
heaven to earth, are gaining new and continual ac- 
cessions of adherents, and gatherin, g force and power,” 

Dr. Dods, while he admits that in t cases the 
mediums are honest, yet contends that they are as 
much deceived themselves as their followers, and de- 
nies that spirits have any agency in the matter, but 
accounts for the phenomena on i ane grounds, 
and an analysis of the human brain itself, which he 
shows is divided into two parts. The voluntary, 7 
which we reason, act, &., and the involuntary whic 
causes the heart to beat, &c., and which answers to 
the highest order of instinct in animals, and by the 
se action of these twe brains, or rather by the 
independent action of the back brain (or the invol- 
untary) when operated soe by Mesmerism, Som- 
nambulism, Electrical Psychology, and Catalepsy, all 
the wonderful things are performed that have beon 
ascribed to an immediate Divine agency. It is a 
wonderful eubject, and is handled in a beautiful 
, with great eloquence and power, by our au- 
thor, to whom, no doubt, belongs honor of hav- 
ctorily explained a subject of immense 
on to the whole My tien ac done, 

‘ doing, jury 6 commu- 
. The book should be in the hands of every 

person in the United States, be he or she a 
belicver or unbeliever in Spiritual Manifestations. 

The following notice, from the New York Tizdune, 
speaks for : 

“Few better books in opposition to the so-called 

ons have been called forth by 
, than the vol- 
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‘No one whose mind is ores 
instructive 
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with a work which shall blend entertainment wit) 
instruction, and not only captivate the taste, but also 
elevate the thoughts and improve the heart. 

Each number will contain a fine stcel engraving 
and a beautifully colored flower-plate, also engrave 
on steel, and thirty-two large 8vo0 pages, printed on 
fitie paper; the May ig will have an attractive 
title-page, making, in all, 25 embellishments, and a 
Volume of 434 pages. All who are interested in a 
en Samily literature and are willing to assist in fos. 

ting the best native talent, are invited to become 
subscribers, and to aid in its circulation. 

Notwithstanding the increased cost of the work by 
the advance in the price of paper, printing, hc. we 
will continue to furnish it at the exceeding low tonns 


of ONE DOLLAR A YEAR IN ADVANCE. 
A copies,1 year - - $3| 10 copies,l year - . ¢7 
7 “ “ * m4 4 5 15 “ “ } 


“= 
Specimen numbers farnished those desiring to form, 
clubs. Agents wanted in all parts of the country ; to 
those furnishing proper testimonials of character, the 
most libera] encouragements will be given. Address 
post paid, BURDICK & SCOVILL, ” 
No. 8 Spruce street, New York. 
0>S> Editors giying the above one or more inser. 
tions, noticing the monthly issues, and sending their 
aper marked, will be entitled to a volume of the 
reath bound in fall gilt, subject to their order. ° 
May 8. 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 
WHOOPING COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION. 
“Wisdom shall bow down to it, and the great of th: 
earth shall kneel before it.” — f 
i pee could this be said with more truth, than 
it now applies to this remedy for affections of 
the throat and lungs. The exalted in learning and 
power acknowledge its supremacy, while both the 
little and the great can fecl its benefits. The liberal. 
minded among those skilled to cure, are free to own 
its mastery over distempers which have bafiled their 
art. Those of exalted stations are not ashamed to 
testify to its virtues, but deem it a duty and a ploas- 
ure to thus hold out the lamp of their experience to 
their suffering fellow men. 
Witness the following : 
[Trans!ation.] 
VERMILLIONVILLE, La., Apri/, 1853. 
I have of late made frequent use of your Cherry 
Pectoral in my practice, and am happy to inform you 
that in no case yet has it feiled me. I have made 
some signal cures of Laryngitis and Bronchitis with 
it, and have completely cured one case of Asthma, 
which had withstood every other medicine I could 
employ. 
Accept, sir, the assurances of my distinguished con. 
sideration. JuLes CLaup Covever, M. D., 
Late Surgeon of the Royal Marine, France. 
Mons. le Dr. J. C. Ayer. 
Extract from a letter of our Minister at the Court 
of the Sublime Porte : 


LEGATION oF THE U.S. A., 
CONSTANTINOPLE, TuRKEY. 
Dear Str: The Cherry Pectoral received from 
you for the Sultan has been delivered to his Private 
Secretary St the palace, and you will doubtless hear 
from it in due season. That you were so kind as to 
send me, has been given to friends, who have in many 
cases found itfexceedingly use‘ui. 
Yours, respectfully, Geo. P. Marsa, 
Minister Plenipotentiary U.§. A. to Turkey. 
Dr. J. C. Ayer. » 
Among the eminent Editors who testify to their 
personal experience and knowledge of the wonderful 
cures and immense success of the Cherry Pectoral in 
their sections, we may mention— 
Boughton & Co., Federal Union, Milledgeville, Ga. 
L. Patton, Christian Advocate, Knoxville, Tenn. 
J. B. Dobson, American Presbyterian, Greenville, Te. 
J. B. Samson, Democrat, McConnellsburg. Pa. 
J. Russ, jr., Shelbyville News, Tenn. 
Harvey, McKenney, & Co., State Gazette, Burling. 
ton, lowa. 
J. Knabb & Co, Journal, Reading, Pa. 
Raymond, Harper, § Co., New York Times. 
8S. Cobs, Christian Freeman, Boston. 
Wm. B. Jacobs, Christian Chronicle, Philad. 
Hon. J. Wentworth, M. C., Democrat, Chicago, III. 
Rev E. G. Reese, Methodist Protestant, Baltimore. 
W. DM. Wightman, Chrigtian Advocate, Charleston. 
8. C. 
J. M. Magennis, True Delta, New Orleans. 
T. M. Devnell, Daily News, Savannah, Ga. 
Geo. D. Prentice, Louisville Journal, Ky. 
Hon. Schuyler Colfax, M.C., Scuth Bend Register, 
Indiana. 
A. Commings, Christian Mirror, Portiand, Me. 
M. H. Barthtt §& Co, Republican, Martford, Conn. 
Chaddick § Berry, Banner of Peace, Lebanon, Ten. 
Thompson & Co., United Empire and Patriot, To- 
ronto, C. W. 
Charles Cook, Democrat, Danville, Pa. 
M. Hannum, Democrat, Allentown, Pa. 
Sherman & Harron, State Gazette, Trenton, N. J. 
Wright & Haven, Prairie Farmer, Chicago, Il. 
These gentlemen have not only certified to these 
statements in their papers, to the public, but have 
sent me their personal letters, to the effect that they 
have found my preparation an article of great public 
utility. 
rx will not admit full testimonials here, but the 
agent below named will furnish my American Alma- 
nac, gratis, to all who ask for it, wherein are fall par- 
ticulars, and indisputable proof of these statements. 
Prepared by J. C. AVR, Chemist, Lowell, Nass, 
Seld in Washington by Z. 1. GILMAN, and by all 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicine everywhere, 
May 6—taugl 








“THE GREAT WORK OF THE TIME.” 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
ROFESSOR Weiss’s Great History of the French 
Protestant Refugees— (Dispersion of the Hugue- 
nots.)—With an American Appendix. In two vol- 

umes, 12mo. Price $2.50. 
This profoundly entertaining and instructive work 
has created an impression more dep and lasting than 
any other production of modern times. The univer- 
sal welcome with which it has been received by all 
classes, must hereafter place its able author with the 
most favored historians; D’Aubigne and Macaulay. 
The press, in heralding its great fame, have predicted 
for it a popularity equal to that of ‘The History of 
the Reformation,” to which, “in spirit and treatment, 
it bears such strong resemblance.’ There are 10 
dramas in the world’s history of more thrilling inter- 
est: than this intensely absorbing narrative of the 
fortunes of these noble Huguenot sufferers in the 
cause of religious freedom. Their influence upon 
agriculture, commerce, manufactures, literature, 
morals, and religion, in the various countries of Eng- 
land, Germany, Switzerland, Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, Russia, and America, to which they fied, is 
traced in @ perspicuous and masterly manner. Ut 
how important a part those took who came to this 
country, no American needs tobe reminded, to con- 
jecture the value of such a record, The work is 
treated with a fu'lness of historical research, from 
materials collected during twenty years of industry, 
and is written ina graphie style, which makes it 4 
production of equal interest and value to the student 
of history and the general readsr. The author treats 
the subject in a purely historical aspect, is candid, 
learned, impartial, and tho story is sustained with av 
ability 2nd vivacity which excite in the mind the 
irresistible impression of romance. The period relates 
to one of “the most stirring and touching segments 
of the whole circle of French history.” The record 
is taken up where it was left by Ranks and Brown- 
ing, supplies the links in the grand historic chain that 
connects the past with the present, and binds the cen- 
turies into‘oné harmonious whole; and thus has been 
supplied the long marked deficiency in the annals of 
both Europe avd America. Eulogies have been pro- 
nounced on this rare history, by the highest critical 
authorities, a3 one of the most valuable contributions 
that has been made during this century, and one that 
must wield a more important influence on the public 
mind than any previous work. An able American 
Appendix has been added, which much enhances its 
value to the American reader; and no pains have 
been spared to give the volumes every attraction. » 
the frontispiece is an accurate portrait of the crud 
Pope Pius V. and a fac-simileof theexecrable meds! 
struck by Greory XIII to celebrate the frightful mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew. : 
~ Hundreds of testimonials frcm eminent clergymc? 
and laymen, of every denominat'on, distinguished 
scholars, Presidents of colleges, professors of history, 
and illustrious authors and statesmen, have been re- 
ceived, eulogizing and commending this pre-eminent- 
ly popular history in the most emphatic terms. 
p As» the names of illustrious foreigners are: 
D’Aubigne, Guizot, Mignet, Villemain, Merle, Alison, 
Macaulay, and Hallam. Among the eminent ine 
an Divines are the Rev. Doctors Cheever, Po at 
Spring, De Witt, Knox of New York, Bethune ¢ 
Brooklyn, Sprague of Albany, Murray ef N. J or Be. 
Boardman, Berg, Dowling (author of “ History © 
manism,”) of Philadelphia, Johns, Mer. 
more, Stow of Boston, Bacon of New Haven, Mu 
dock of Hartford, Perry of Cleveland, Moore of Rie’ 
mond, Gibson of Petersburg, Hanckle, Cuthbert 
Cc , Dwight of Portland. In British Americ 
Campbell, Matherson of Montreal, Machar of oon 
ton, B W., Marsh of Quebec. Among the distinguis 
ed Professors, Bush, Rip.ey, and Wayland, and many 
others of like character and sane 4 
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